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■ Announcingthe first ever London 
Jazz Festival! Whatwas formerly 
the Camden Festival is to be 
transformed intoa London-wide 
extravaganza, scheduled for May 
1993. As well asshowcasing new 
works by British and international 
artists, there will also be commissions 
and co-productions with other major 
UK and European festivals. Watch 
thisspaceforfurther details. 

■ The French Connection at the 
Royal Festival Hall, London, continues 
this month with the BBC Symphony 
Orchestra andspecialguests.On5 
Feb Joanna MacGregor and Cynthia 


Millar are among the performers for 
Olivier Messiaen's Turangalila 
symphony, while on 26 Feb, pianist 
Yvonne Loriod, Messiaen's widow, 
performs her husband's Q'seaux 
Exotiques. Tickets from RFH box 
office: 071 9288800. 

■ Guitarist Bill Frisell (see feature 
page 26)fuses pedal-effects with 
bent post-bop riffs on his UK tour, 
which started 20Jan and runs 
throughto 1 Feb. 

■ Jazz guitarist Martin Taylor - 
whose cohorts have included 
Stephane Grappelli, Yehudi Menuhin 
and Joe Pass- beginsa seven week 


solo tour of the UKon 2 Feb, to 
coincide with the release of his new 
albumArt/Stry. See local press for 
further details. 

■ A double bill ofsoul, toward offthe 
winter blues, takes place atthe 
Watermans Art Centre, Brentford, 
Middlesex with Deep and Raw 
Stylus on Saturday 19 Feb at 

10.30pm, while Bamboo Inn offers 
traditional Caribbean hospitality- 
music, dance, comedy, food and 
drink-atthe the same venue on27 
Feb. Tel:081 5681176 

■ Pianist Randy Weston's African 
Rhythms Quintet performs with a 



trioof Moroccan Gnaouamusicians- 
Sufi Muslims who trace theirheritage 
from WestAfrica and the Sudan and 
use traditional instruments- fora 
Contemporary Music Networktour 
(11-21 Feb) that blends North 
African rhythms with Weston's 
renowned jazzstyle. Details, tel: 071 
9736503 


takesplacefromJanuarythrough 
March atthe South Bank Centre. It 
offersa major re-evaluation of the 
song lyricin Europe over the last 30 
years. Starting on 20 Jan ateamof 

musicologists and cultural historians 
will explore the main European lyric 
traditions culminating in a weekend 
of concerts in the Purcell Room by 
such contemporary singer- 
songwriters as Billy Bragg, Tom 
Robinson, Eddi Reader and Peggy 
Seeger.Tickets&detailson071 
9288800 

■ A new series for Channel4sees 
comedian Harry Enfield in 

conversation with such operatic 

Sutherland, Jose Carreras and 
Placido Domingo Described as "an 
irreverent and informative journey 
through the world of opera", Horry 
Enfield's Guide To Opera begins on 
Thursday4March. 


■ The fifth Arts Musica Festival, 

dedicated to 20th Century music, 



Brussels on 2 7 Feb, with a concert by 
the Xenakis Ensemble. Place of 
honour goes to German composer 


more details on the festival contact 
Festival Arts Musica, Radiobuilding, 
Place EFIagey 18,1050 Brussels. 
■ MusicTheatreWales are putting 


psychologist Oliver Sacks. Directed 


take place on 23,25,26 and 28 Feb. 
Details: 0446794 711. 

■ Improvisingvocalist Norma 
Winstone takes a one-day 
masterclass with six local singers at 












fervently believe thatWomen CAN 
rock.'And to prove the point, in 
association with Susanne Rolle Studio 
and WRPM Distribtion, they're also 
launching a record label justfor 

label Is currently looking for demos 
with a distinctly female accent, written 
by women, with female lead vocals 
and preferably, but not exclusively, 
women musicians.Demo tapes with a 
maximum of two tracks andfull biogs 
should besenttoto Women In Music 
(Record Label), Battersea Arts 
Centre, Lavender Hill, London SW11. 
■ The Scottish Chamber 
Orchestra makesitsdebuton 
theContemporary Music Network 
(10-12 Feb) with a programme 
featuring the music of Scottish-based 
composers. The programme includes 
the first English performances of 
StrathciydeConcertoNo. 7prDouble 
Bass and Orchestra by Peter Maxwell 
Davies, who conducts the orchestra 
on this tour. Other works are Caroline 


anedfcx's 

dea 

We got the look! This issue, thanks to the good offices of Mark 
Porter, our Consulting Art Director, we can share with you The 
Wire's handsome redesign, a major advance in our mission to 
communicate. Sad to say, we also have to announce a rise in the 
cover-price - our first in three years, but there you go. As you'll 
see, the magazine is bigger - we hope also better. It's the least 
we can do. 

Of course, there's also always that question about style and sub¬ 
stance - "Tidiness; as Scritti Polltti’s Green Gartside used to tell 
his squatmates, back in the dear, dead punker days, "is counter¬ 
revolutionary.' One of the squatmates, and no friend to the 
squalor Mr Gartside was apparently all for, ended up writing for 
The Wire - passing this story on with a mixture of hilarity and deri¬ 
sion. Many of us, of course, said silly things in those wild times. 
The fact is, you can commit yourself to scruffiness - or just not 
caring - as a clear sign you’re not one to be seduced by mere 
surface, but this hardly guarantees genuine content. Anyway, 
The Seattle Grunge Look can just as much become a High Fash¬ 
ion thing, so that you pay as much os you Ike for the distressed 
jumpers and jeans with holes in them you always used to wear 
because it let you out of deciding what to wear (I accept that by 
"you" I may well mean "me" here). 

If you do need convincing that looking smart can coexist with un¬ 
compromising argument, this is an excellent issue to begin with, 
the month we celebrate Visionaries, Rogue Elements, Maver¬ 
icks, Square Pegs in Round Holes - folks who’ve mapped out a 
route to the truth in music and stuck to it whatever the weather. 
It’s interesting that so many of them - Gil, Brotzmann, Faust, 
even Hermeto - are soixant-huitards. As a soixant-dix-septard 
myself, perhaps I ought to be a little chastened by that -1 mean, I 
still Ike Green and Scritti Politti, but I really don't think they mat¬ 
ter any more. Hark Sinker 

Next month we take a look at the ideas of seriousness and 
popularity - looking at strategies for serious music to be 
popular, and (by implication) asking whether popular music 
can ever be taken seriously. Greil Marcus will be writing 
about rock'n'roll that matters in spite of itself, Pere Ubu's 
David Thomas will be reporting the effects of Western 
values on the musics of what was the Soviet Union, and we'll 
be talking to - among others - John Adams and Anthony 
Davis, both composers of operas on modern-day, news- 
bound themes (Nixon and Malcom X). 

What’s more - a Wire first - from March 5 to 7 we’ll be 
staging a weekend event at the ICA to explore 
these ideas further, with live shows, films and videos, 
debates and discussion. More details on this in Wire 109. 
























true believers in the power of P- 
Funk The 1990 double album P- 
Funk All Stars Uve demonstrated 
that his arching, stratospheric guitar 
style remained as thrillingly tripped- 
out as ever. He will be sadly missed. 


The Myth Mater, Tuesdays 4.30pm 
(repeated Thursday 10.15)-lanCarr 
continues his Radio Three series with 
record producer George Avakian, 
talkingabout past musical 
associations- Errol Garner (2); Dave 
Brubeckand Paul Desmond (9); 
lilies Davis( 16) and Sonny Rollins 
(23). Also on Radio Three,alternating 
with Brian Morton's regular Saturday 
nightshow Impressions (reviewing 

new music) are concerts featuring 
Jack DeJohnette's Special Edition 
(13)and MickHutton'sStraightFace 
(27). Meanwhile in Manchester me 
Cutting Edge with DJ Mike Chadwick 
(of Decoy Records notoriety) plays 

spectrum (Sunset Radio, 102FM. 
Sundays 4-6pm). 

Competition winners 

Everyone a winner! Well, nearly. With 
our postbag weighed down with 


announce who lucked in on ourfour 
Xmasgiveaways. Thethreereaders 
whowilleach gettwoCDscourtesyof 
Abouttime Recordsplusa rather 
sumptuousT-ShirtareTony 
Richards, London, Ann Green, Worcs 
and Ian Worthington, Cheshire. The 


Turkey Bourbonandarucksackare 
Jane Foster, Blackpool; Paul French, 
Rugby; Charles Jones, London; 
MateuszFahrenholz, Fife; Kim 
Medhurst,Twickenham; Richard 
Boutal, Hitchin; M Bailey, 

Derbyshire; S Alien, Nottingham; 

Liam Ronayne, Donegal and Darren 
Green, Suffolk. 

TheCourtneyPinefanswhocan 
expecta late Christmas present in the 
form of his latestsingle and album are 
Karl Niemz, Nottingham; Mandy 
Wacte, Blackburn; B N GauL Fife; Bill 
Merrill, Texas; Michael Williamson, 
WestYorkshire; Paul Dennehy, 
Middlesex; Raquel Nunes Martiner, 
Barcelona; Stewart Bromfield, 
Aylesbury; Steven Kerr, Merseyside 
and J Wales, London. And last but by 
no means least, the lucky recipient of 
the limited edition Messiaen box set is 
Helen Marston, London. 

Thanks toeveryonewhotookthe 
time & trouble to enter, and 
congratulationsall round. 


letter from 

caiforna 

Tinseltown LA; As US troops swamp Somalia with New Year 
good tidings the question in these sunny climes is not should 
they be there, but has Branford Marsalis sold his jazz soul to the 
Tonight Show? His decision to lead the band on NBC's night¬ 
time chat show has been a constant source of debate ever since 
he took over from Doc Severinson some nine months ago. 
Those in favour of Branford's move take the view that the 
mouthy saxman is, at the very least, spreading the jazz gospel to 
the masses. Those against, including the increasingly outspoken 
Keith Jarrett, bleat about squandered talent, racial stereotyping 
and commercialisation of the music among a fistful of other 
gripes. Had they been offered the gig, however, they’d have 
jumped at it without a moment's notice. Admittedly, Marsalis's 
on-air contributions are limited to five second intros and outros 
between commercials. But if you’re lucky enough to see the 
show live (as I did), you’ll hear some of the tightest jazz as well as 
funk, rock, pop, latin and R&B from a band - Kenny Kirkland on 
piano, Kevin Eubanks on guitar, Jeff 'Tain' Watts on drums, Sal 
Marquez on trumpet, Matt Finders on trombone and percus¬ 
sionist Vicki Randle - weighed down with talent. I caught them 
ripping throuh Marvin Gaye’s ’ What’s Going On" - it was a killer. 

The gripe is that if Marsalis calls himself a jazz musician why is 
he playing pop? Answer: because he can and he’s good at it. Still, 
if you want to see him fulfilling his role as jazz’s saviour he regu¬ 
larly plays a set or two in the Beverly Hills club Lunaria's; that is 
when he’s not bopping at the Monterey Jazz Fest or performing 
his latest / Heard You Twice The First Time blues album/tour. The 
latter, with Albert Collins and Linda Hopkins, is due to hit Berke¬ 
ley, among other places, in the New Year. 

Elsewhere we caught the other Marsalis (Wynton, of course) 
blowing the fog out of the East Bay at Kimball’s East in Decem¬ 
ber. Strange to see him billed as a 'young lion’ for this gig but 
rightly so when you consider he sat alongside the massive 
drums of Elvin Jones. The pace was on but Wynton cut it, as did 
Reginald Veal and Marcus Roberts, in no uncertain terms. The 
ever-genial tenorman Joe Henderson, kitted out in a natty pair 
of leather trousers, performed six nights of colossal improvising 
at Yoshi's, Oakland in December, in the company of Al Foster, 
Larry Willis on piano and Larry Grenadier on bass. Fondly known 
as 'the ghost 1 to local San Francisco musicians, Henderson lived 
up to his reputation ana turnea up a set late one particular night 

A man to watch; Guitarist Russell Malone, formerly with the 
Harry Connick J nr circus, blistered through a set of standards at 
Lunaria's, and drew murmurs of delight from his audience. A 
fresh face with a record contract? You bet. Laura Connelly 








Lillian Boutte 

songs of New Orleans 


For singer Lillian Boutte, that old New Orleans sound is more than just an¬ 
other music. It's a unifying global phenemenon. 

'I truly believe this. When you can come to England and find more than 
45 bands that cater just to traditional New Orleans music itself. You can go 
to Germany and they're going up the walls! And they all have New Orleans 
stigma. You can go to Denmark, to Sweden, to Norway, to Japan, and you 
can find people who can’t speak the language, who are playing this music. 

'There's a band from Japan called the New Orleans Rascals, and this 
guy’s playing and singing Armstrong. He takes the trumpet from his mouth 
and he sings Armstrong. And you go to have a conversation with him and 
you can’t get any English out of him! I had a Canadian guy tell me he’d been 
to Saigon, and he wanted to hear jazz, and he said you wouldn't believe it, 
they took him on a tour, they took him down into a cave, and when he came 
down into this cave they were playing "Do You Know What It Means To Miss 
New Orleans?” 

Everything turns respectable in the end. The Romantic Poets stop being 
drugged young hooligans and become Heritage. Modernism, the art that 
defied the institutions, is now core syllabus worldwide. And jazz, that tum- 
of-the-century rudeboy explosion out of the dives and whorehouses of 
New Orleans's most notorious quarter? Every year, with her band the Mu- 
sicfriends, at the New Orleans Festival at Le Meridien Hotel in Piccadilly, Lil¬ 
lian Boutte tries to bring a little unrespectable verve to grey, rainy, upper- 
crust-ish London - a strange gig perhaps, but one she obviously enjoys. 
When the Musicfriends were first asked to play the festival, the set-up ap¬ 
parently required by the Meridien was a little weird to Lillian - one typical of 
the diched Dixieland strolling trio approach to NO jazz. The group insisted 
on trying it their way: 

■When we came in, we didn't have the straw hats or stripy vests, and they 
were a little concerned whether the people would accept this, and we tried 
to be more in the background. But when they heard the kind of music we 
were playing, they wanted to listen. We didn’t want to simplify - because like 
you say, this is a dassy place, and you have to be careful what you do. Well, 
honey, I tell you, we kept them dancing. They wanted hot numbers. But now 
they don't leave their tables! In fact the hotel doesn't take big turnovers, be¬ 
cause people want to sit and listen to the music to the end." 

Born in New Orleans, Lillian has been singing gospel, jazz and rhythm and 
blues since the early 70s, recording with - among others - the cream of the 
modern-day New Orleans gumbo-aristocracy: Allen Toussaint, Dr John, 
Lee Dorsey. In the early 80s, after her star role in the musical One Mo' Time 
took her abroad, she began regular tours, especially in Europe, appearing at 



international festivals, revelling in her role as world ambassador of the Cres¬ 
cent City tradition, past and present, playing alongside Milt Hinton, Harry 
'Sweets’ Edison, Doc Cheatham, Humphrey Lyttelton and others. 

This is a nearly-ancient music somewhat occluded in its birthplace, by 
history and changing tastes, and in a way by the power of the cradle-of-jazz 
image-myth of New Orleans itself. But it retains a powerful minority follow¬ 
ing everywhere else (indeed, Boutte says she prefers to play abroad, where 
respect and devotion are so much more manifest). She tips her hat to those 
who've kept the groove alive in these islands - Acker Bilk, Chris Barber - but 
she knows she can bring something else to the sound. Keeping true to the 
multicultural nature of her home town, she refuses to dance to any faraway 
purist jazz buffs tune; mixing it up is the essence and spirit of Storyville, in all 
times, in all styles, from Pops to Professor Longhair, from ragtime to rap, 
and this is what keeps it living: 

"Oh, I tell you, the audiences now are younger. And I think it's because 
they want to dance, and they And that they can really dance to this music 
We just finished a cultural tour in Germany, called The Spirit Of Louisiana, 
and we took a programme and brought it into the schools for four days. It 
was called Rocking The Cradle Of Jazz, aimed at kids from ten to 17. And I 
tell you! These kids had to pay three D-marks to get in. And every night it 
was full, 500-1000 kids in each performance, singing songs with us. And 
these kids know all the songs. You sing 'The Saints", they’re screaming! So 
this is something. We feel it will live on - and it’s a pity if it’s only here and not 
in Louisiana. But now some of our educators, like the Marsalis brothers, 
they're trying to keep the people in the tradition. And if they don't, the Euro¬ 
peans will show them how." By Mark Sinker 
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READERSHIP SURVEY 1993 

Maximum Fun For All The Funkin’ Family 




We want to know who you are, where you are, when, why and just exactly what it is you want from the world’s 
most provocative music monthly. And to prove we don’t take such precious information for granted, we want to 
reward you for your efforts. Just fill in the form inserted in this issue and you could win: 


1st Prize first form out of the hat wins 20 CD's From Trie Venture, Realworld, 


VIRGIN 

m 

Earthworks, and E’G labels 
| + a bottle of Cockspur Rum 

+a Mellow Groove t-shirt, in 100% heavyweight cotton, with a funky 


DIRECTORY 

WORLD 


jazz - based design front and back 

2nd Prize The next 11 win a copy of The Virgin Directory of World Music' 

+ a bottle of Cockspur Rum 
+ a Mellow Groove t-shirt 

VI 

. a, 

MUSIC 


3rd Prize The next 38 win a copy of TTre Virgin Directory of World Music' 

| Cockspur is the smooth tasting spirit of Barbados - a golden mellow rvm that’s been aged in oak casks 

for two long years. Drink it neat with ice, or combine with your favourite mixer-there are no rules! 





























“I was simply bored by having a lot of horns around me.' About ten years 
ago, Enrico Pieranunzi said goodbye to the guys with the shiny instruments 
and began a journey into the heart of the piano. Releases on the Soul Note 
label featuring Enrico's American trios with Charlie Haden/Billy Higgins and 
liarc Johnson/Joey Baron present the results of that journey to an audi¬ 
ence beyond his native Italy. The captivating solo album Parisian Portraits, 
issued recently on IDA, is also available in Britain; the sleeve-note exactly 
captures the pianist's development from effusive virtuosity to "an almost hi¬ 
eratic serenity combining an introspective lyricism with a deep concern for 
structure.” On an excellently produced album, Enrico's poignant composi¬ 
tions mate for a unique sonorous experience; and there can't have been a 
more breathtakingly beautiful ‘My Funny Valentine” ever. 

Lyricism and structure; these are the hallmarks of the Pieranunzi style. 
Both his sound - which is on a different level of purity from that of almost 
any other jazz pianist - and his concern for form are surely the product of his 
classical background. Interviewed during this summer's Jazz Festival at 
Barga near Pisa (see The Wire 106/7), where he gave a memorable solo 
performance, he used the metaphor of *a parallel itinerary” to explain an 
approach which combines jazz and classical performances. "Classical music 
helped me in looking for a formal conception in improvising. And I also look 
to carry on the classical sound, possibly, in my jazz performances. There is a 
kind of interplay." Chamber and piano music, especially 20th Century, is his 
main repertoire in the classical field: Debussy, Ravel, Scriabin, Hindemith, 
Milhaud, Copland. He cited Keith Jarrett as someone who does both kinds 
of work, and believes that the future of jazz depends on serious, innovative 
composition. 

It was not always so. In his twenties he played as sideman with visiting or 
expatriate Americans (Johnny Griffin, Art Farmer, Kenny Clark) - and at this 
time he was more concerned with rhythm: "My research concerning sound 
started really when I was 32, 33, and also my composing approach 
changed, and everything I think changed. I started paying a lot of attention 
more to the sound, to the touch, to the vibration of the instrument Also i 
that time I rediscovered Bill Evans's work, his poetic 
approach.” If Enrico loves Keith Jarretfs music, ifs 
still Evans who taught him the fundamental lessons. 

What aspects of Evans's piano-style were most im¬ 
portant? "I think the formal conception. The skill to 
build also with a simple song, a perfect form. I think 
Bill Evans was one of the best at this. He was able to 



tell stories. If s the same ability that Miles Davis had.” Evans's ability to let the 
piano sing was revolutionary: "Its very hard to play a melody in a singing way 
on the piano, much harder than on a saxophone or a trumpet." 

Form and song; Enrico tries to distil the essence of the Evans legacy. ‘I 
think he was the first to organise the harmony in a new way. It was hard work 
to decode his system, the harmony, the voicing. Bill Evans's playing is a 
strange mixture of voicing and sound, and the relaxation of the arms, and 
the disposition to sing - artistically in his music you have all these ingredients 
together. But specifically the harmonic approach is unbelievable. It is exact¬ 
ly an orchestral one.” 

Enrico's engagement with jazz began with Charlie Parker, Bud Powell, 
McCoy Tyner. But, as he says, "I’m a European, so the re-discovery of Bill 
Evans's music, and Tristano’s too, was a means for me to discover my roots. I 
think I keep some of both, because sometimes I like to swing 1 like to play 
the blues. But I think Tristano is a genius. He was able to put the 20th Centu¬ 
ry language of classical music into bebop. He used to improvise on very sim¬ 
ple songs, but he considered all the 12 keys useful. This was quite revolu¬ 
tionary for that time. It could have been considered very intellectual, but I 
don’t know, I think he was great.” 

Though his most recent Soul Note release First Song features Haden and 
Higgins, the pianist's regular 'American trio” is himself, Johnson and Baron 
(check out Deep Down). There is a duo recording with Johnson out soon; 
Baron was otherwise engaged, and they missed him. "The collaboration 
with Marc is really something important for me, because he has all the qual¬ 
ities I like. The quality of sound, fantasy, swing when he walks, a very deep 
harmonic sense. I love him. There is a kind of intuition. He can understand in 
advance where I'm going to, and many times 1 understand where he'd be 
going to.” Recently he has played in a demanding duo setting with Paul Mo- 
tian, and plans a tour with him and Johnson. 

Pieranunzi concentrates now on solo and trio setting, but has collaborat¬ 
ed with Lee Konitz ("Lee is one of the few horns I could play with,” he says). 
The two of them releasedaduo album Solitude Philology from Enrico'seffu- 
sive virtuoso period. With Konitz he learnt much 
about improvisatioh (the Tristano connection 
again). "When I improvise I try to build a form. The 
form comes out spontaneously. You can under¬ 
stand, when the form is taking shape, you can feel 
that, and this is the moment when you have not to 
think about anything. Stop thinking and just play. 
Because if you think 'Oh, this is nice,’ then probably 
at that moment you stop the flow” He’s not happy 
with the repeating 32-bar routine. "With my Italian 
trio, we started breaking the form of the songs. I play 
far away now from the original.” Tl' 


Enrico Pieranunzi 
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In our regular feature on lost 
or forgotten recordings, John Cale 
talks to Ben Thompson about 
the unreleased tapes that 
document Cale’s and La Monte 
Young's 60s experiments in 
proto-Minimalist composition 



John Cale arrived in New York from his native Wales in 1963, under the 
patronage of composer Aaron Copland, to study classical composition. Not 
long after his arrival he began to play with LaMonte Young and his group, 
and continued to do so for the next 18 months, before moving uptown 
somewhat to tangle destinies with The Velvet Underground and Andy 
Warhol (whose early forays into visual repetitiveness had, ironically, been 
viewed with some suspicion by the downtown avant garde fraternity, as 
being derivatives of Young's sonic innovations). The many hours of record¬ 
ings Young and his ensemble made during this period are - much to Cale's 
displeasure - hidden from the public ear, locked away in a private archive. 
Why should they still be of interest today? Was it Mark E. Smith's three Rs 
(repetition, repetition, repetition) that these musicians had mastered? And 
do the tapes represent the earliest manifestation of the Velvet Under¬ 
ground's longform drone, or the heyday of (not-yet-named) Minimalism's 
confrontational explorations? 

"Repetition was really a misnomer for what was actually hypnotic music," 
says Cale. "What LaMonte and the group we had at that time were doing 
was sustaining notes. When people were saying if s all the same, it was just 
that nothing moved - it was sustained sound. What we were doing was tun¬ 
ing, and getting different tones right. 

"When I got to New York, John Cage had just handed the baton of avant 
garde music to LaMonte, saying that he was the most creative new com¬ 
poser around. I was looking at it from a European point of view and tying it in 
with Aaron Copland's style of music. And what both his and LaMonte’s style 


captured was essentially an American style of harmony - really wide open 
chords and parallel fifths. 

"On the one hand, we didn't know what we were doing - we were just 
pushing and pushing. But whatever it was that we didn't know we were do¬ 
ing, we worked very hard at it We rehearsed at least an hour a day for a 
year and a half. Usually we got together for dinner then we played solidly 
for an hour and a half, just sustaining notes and taping it. 

"I was playing viola, Tony Conrad was bowing a guitar, LaMonte was play¬ 
ing sopranino sax, Marion Zazeela was on drone and Angus MacLise used 
to do tabla. We played what was ostensibly LaMonte's music, which were 
these Dorian blues, in D, that he played very fast along the scale. The idea 
was to do it so fast that it sounded like a chord. 

"Then, at one concert I started imitating what La Monte had been doing 
on his saxophone in harmonics very high up on the viola strings. There was 
a microphone over my viola, so LaMonte could hear what I was playing. No 
one paid much attention at the gig, because there was a fight or a riot or 
something going on at the time, but afterwards we started listening to the 
tape and we realised that it was possible to do what LaMonte was doing on 
saxophone in harmoncis on the strings. Then, for the next rehearsal, Tony 
brought along a pick-up, which we'd never seen before, which was a clip 
that went into his guitar and then into the hi-fi set It sounded fantastic - all 
of a sudden you could hear all these harmoncis in there. 

"From that minute on, when Tony and I clipped on those pick-ups, it 
doomed the sax playing, because now you could hear all the intonation 
that was going on, and the sax was out of tune because it was in a different 
intonation series, and it forced LaMonte into singing. Slowly, as things 
evolved, it went on from me bowing the viola; I sanded the bridge of the vi¬ 
ola down so that I could play three strings at once, put guitar strings on it 
and used a cello bow. The noise...l mean it built up over time into this roar¬ 
ing noise that sounded like you had a B52 in your living room. It was really 
powerful. All because Tony brought along this pick-up, and LaMonte im¬ 
mediately latched onto the just-intonation angle of it Everyone contribut¬ 
ed to this experience, and over a year and a half it blossomed. I mean, it 
would be considered lo-fi now, but in those days it was psychedelic. 

"People would come up and ask, 'Who's that playing trumpet? 1 Or, 
Who’s that playing flute? 1 But it was all these harmonics that were flying 
around. No one’s really paid much attention to that stuff since, but...well, it 
should be heard at least." 
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In the 70s the singular Brazilian composer and multi-instrumentalist 

Hermeto Pascoal worked with Miles Davis. Today his music 

continues to touch base with jazz, samba, rock, funk and classical elements. 

Here he tells Charles De Ledesma about the beauty of 

Braziliance - past, present and future. Harry Borden frames the beard. 



o did he play the teapot?' I was asked, after Her¬ 
meto Pascoal's recent debut at Ronnie Scotts. No. 
But he did play the sewing machine. 

You might suppose that the Brazilian compos- 
er/multi-instrumentalist's grupo is no more than a 
latecome, exotic Residents (a group who once 
made an entire LP with toy instruments). But for all 
its ragbag ingredients, Pascoal’s music is both 


adult and serious. Even though this Moondog-lookalike albino, with his 
flowing hair and beard to match, is usually the first to laugh, for no clear rea¬ 
son, during his performances. 

Pascoal’s status in the frenetic modern world of Brazilian music resem¬ 
bles that of Sun Ra in his heyday within Modern Jazz. The band, just like Ra’s, 
is fiercely loyal - a core of six musicians have been with him for 15 years 


now, and look on him as their guru. Pascoal's music can seem indigestible, 
but if you persist with its rich montage, rhythmic and harmonic forms soon 
become apparent, in person - not so like the man from Saturn - he is both 
excitable and thoughtful, intense and humorous. As in his music, he likes to 
follow ideas through as he talks, and his replies are often lyrical - not so hard 
in Portuguese, that most poetic of languaes - and always passionate. 

Moreover, Pascoal's compositional range, as with Ra, or Roland Kirk, sug¬ 
gests a near-encyclopaedic knowledge of his country's many styles and in¬ 
struments. In particular he has redefined regional styles, such as the rustic 
form and, from the north-east, the seaside-military-band soaked frevo. He 
brought both to the centre of the Brazilian jazz scene's pioneering love-af¬ 
fair with fusion, an affair which has over the years affected, enthused and in¬ 
fused a similar tendency to dalliance in US fusion, its blood-sister up north: 
Pascoal played with Miles Davis, of course, incorporating elements of the 
trumpeter’s idiom, but Miles in his turn recorded Pascoal’s tunes, and in¬ 
cluded Brazilian percussion in his groups. 

What does the music sound like? The chief melodic instruments are flute, 


piano and saxophone; the rhythm is rich in percussive devices, driven by 
electric bass and kit drums. Pascoal himself plays keyboards most of the 
time, usually percussively. But it's what he does with melody that’s unique. 
Indeed, his contribution to jazz has been melody - often folk tunes from the 


north of Brazil, or sambas and choros from the south. He’ll showcase their 
vitality, playing with breakneck speed, suddenly dropping into schmaltz and 
back out, dovetailing a seemingly infinite bag of beautiful tunes. 

His band have to be alert to every possibility he's likely to throw them - at 
Ronnies he reminded me more than ever of Sun Ra in this, starting a 
melody on the piano, obliging them to dig around frantically for the score of 
a composition unannounced and not expected. This is the key to his music: 
he doesn't plan, he follows his instinct, his nose, his ears - and expects his 
musicians to get it right every time. 

He’s 56. He was brought up in the state of Alagoas in the north, where he 
remembers making flutes out of leafstems while his father was working in 
the fields. He was learning forms on the accordion at the age of seven, and 
soon performing them at dances. 

His first professional work was at Recife, a large port, and the capital of 
Pernambuco state. He got work at 14 with the Regional Group, an all-styles 
band used by the local radio to back singers. 

Self-taught he quickly picked up piano, as well as various wind and per¬ 
cussion instruments. A meeting with guitarist Heraldo do Monte introduced 
him to jazz clubs, where he learnt American song-standards. Atthis point he 
moved south, to Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, the cities where all the vari¬ 
ous strands in Brazilian music are represented: bossa nova, samba, Afro- 
Brazilian, northern folk styles, urban chamber and guitar ensembles and 
aboro, as well as American-inspired jazz, not to mention the longstanding 
tradition among the Brazilian avant garde, of art that blends many ele¬ 
ments. Drawing on all, Pascoal and others - Airto Moreira, Paulo Moura, 
Egberto Gismonti - would forge a new Brazilian contemporary music. 

"Airto and I soon became friends,' Pascoal recalls. "We’d tour the jazz 
clubs playing crazy, free music- elbows on the piano and all that Some club 
owners said we were too far out, and banned us! Then we'd be over-re¬ 
spectful, playing classic tunes in a mellow, over-restrained way." 

In 1967, he and Moreira formed Quartern Novo with guitarists Do Monte 
and Theo de Barros, aiming for a progressive reinvention of north-eastern 
song styles, very jazzy, in 4/4 time, with modern harmonies. The first LP - 
Quartern Novo - is a classic, sadly long out of print. 'We made a revolution in 














Brazilian jazz,’ says Pascoal. "We gave it a modem voice. Do Monte's use of 
the 10-stringed guitar, the vfolao, even influenced The Beatles. This is not 
acknowledged because Brazil is considered to be an underdeveloped 
country - and it is, in many ways, but not in music!’ 

But despite cult appreciation for Quartern Novo, he had difficulty con¬ 
vincing record companies: ’They said people would not understand my mu¬ 
sic, so i took my flute to schools and played in the streets, in the favelas of 
Rio. I found that children can understand complex music. At this time I learnt 
many tunes from these kids, some of which I would use later on." 

During the 1960s in Rio, while Gilberto Gil and Caetano Veloso were 
spearheading the Tropicalia protest folk-rock movement, there was also a 
chora revival, with Pascoal at its forefront. Chora became a framework for 
him, not simply expanding his musical references but in a sense sobering 
him up, pulling him back towards more structured and accessible music. 

Chora is primarily an instrumetal form with its origins way back in the 
1870s - a sort of Brazilian Dixieland. Built up from African syncopation and 
- subsequently - early jazz improvisations, chora gave European genres 
(waltzes, polkas, mazurkas) a Brazilian flavour: strange rhythms, extreme 
melodic leaps, unexpected modulations and occasional breakneck tempos 
(all elements Pascoal has made his own). 

In the 20s and 30s, early chora stars like Pixinguinha would entertain in 
dancehalls (gaferos), at night and cafes during the day. Pixinguinha intro¬ 
duced percussion into the music, and was also the first to take it overseas, 
causing a stir, especially in Paris in 1922. The foxtrot orchestras there, in¬ 
spired him to introduce horns to the chora, the purer form then being 
somewhat swamped in the swing-obsessed ferment of the 1930s. 

Pascoal, with clarinetist Paulo Moura and guitarist Laurindo Almeida, would 
creatively reinterpret chora in the 1970s, expanding the well defined lan¬ 
guage of dance tunes and virtuoso soloing by mixing in regional styles, 
heavy sambas and (post-bop) modern and free jazz But before the rest of 
Brazil had the chance to warm to him - he cut only one LP prior to 1970 - 
Pascoal was heading up north. He'd had an invitation from Miles Davis to 
play piano on the LP Live Evil, and accepted. 

’We couldn't understand each other, but I immediately felt an affinity with 
Miles. He said he wanted to record all the compositions I’d brought him -1 
said, Hey man no, you can’t have them all. I’ve gotto make an album too [the 
so/o,Hermetarecent/yrassuedor)Muse].Sohesettledfortwoofthesongs. 
Working on Live Evil was an inspiration. As well as his formidable style, I 
learnt so much about space and timing - my music became a lot wider and 
open after that. We never met again, and I was sorry to miss him in New 
Yorkjust before he died.’ 

As Miles and arranger Gil Evans were thus being initiated into the richness 
of Brazilian melody, Airto and Flora Purim were opening North American 
ears to percussive and vocal rhythms. Bands like Weather Report followed 
Miles's lead: new musical hybrids - jazz funk, rock and all things Brazilian - 
sprang up everywhere. In the 40s and 50s Cuban music had heavily influ¬ 
enced many jazz musicians: rumba, charanga and the mambo. But after 
Castro's revolution the American-Cuban interchange had slowed some¬ 
what Brazil now appeared to offer an alternative. Fellow Brazilians like 
Nana Vasconcelos and Milton Nascimento were suddenly in great demand. 

Back in Brazil Pascoal formed his group according to his particular music 
philosophy, the result of his musical - and geographical - journeying, and to 
some extent of his self-exclusion from the Brazilian jazz mainstream. He al¬ 
so at last found a label, Som de Gente, with a commitment to the new music. 
This provided the security he had never had; it became a platform on which 
he could build his ever-wider musical vocabulary. 

■Brazilian music uses African rhythms to build harmonies and melodies 
American musicians like Keith Jarrett and Herbie Hancock have expanded 
this relationship between harmony and rhythm. If you have the chords in 
your head you have the spirit of the music- the rhythm is the shoes." 


What Pascoal is doing is conjuring with these elements. A piece like “Plin” 
- from the landmark Muska Uvre (recently reissued on Polydor France) - 
opens with abstract jabs of sound, percussion, flute and keyboard, before 
hurtling into a fast-repeating melody, only to self-destruct like an Art En¬ 
semble piece, the structure resurfacing in the melody line now carried in the 
vocals. We move from sharp, vividly seperated shapes to something almost 
slushy, mood-orchestral, the short song a kind of Sinatra croon with Por¬ 
tuguese inflection - all this crammed into a four minute piece! 

Often Pascoal opts for pastiche; a string of melodies culminating in con¬ 
ventional keyboard, flute or sax solos. Other times, as on Muska Uvre's tour- 
de-force "Gaio da Roseiras", a haunting berimbau solo (the berimbau, 
which originated in Angola, is a one-stringed harp, usually-played with a 
bow) submerges into a free passage where a wild variety of percussive in¬ 
struments - including teapot, sewing machine, bells and whistles - con¬ 
tribute to the melee. Suddenly we're back in the folksong world of Alagoas - 
rich flute melody and vocals. Whatever Pascoal does, however off-the wall, 



"Miles said he wanted to 
record all the compositions 
I’d brought him." 


sounds unmistakeably Brazilian, even in the bop and funk interludes. 
What's the secret? What is his Brazilian-ness? 

"It's the fact that the folk traditions of our country are so rich and their 
rhythms so diverse. This music is for me the source of everything. These 
rhythms are what links my music to the ground, to this land of Brazil. Then I 
think also that music is more spiritual than physical: it doesn't belong to one 
country or another. So the rhythm is regional but melody and harmony 
have no country - they are travellers, always on th&move’ 


To hear Pascoal in full flight is to experience a polarisation - the music is 
cerebral, a rushing overflow of ideas and layers of harmony, a full complex 
dialogue - yet a simplicity, a innocence, is never far from its surface. 
■Whether we play a fbrro or a samba, jazz or tango, we do it with our accent, 
and that usually means being wide open with the style. Some person com¬ 
ing to a concert might feel after say a rural flute pattern over percussion that 
it’s all going to be rather delicate and folksy, but the music will inevitably 
change, probably radically. This freedom, this absence of barriers is what I 
look for.’ 

The new disc, FestaDos Deuses, sees Pascoal refining his vernacular even 
further. His musical organisation is becoming a shorthand; a breathless 
cramming of ideas, of melodies, harmonies and rhythms. The only com¬ 
plaint is that the listener occasionally gets frustrated and, perhaps, yearns 
from an unscrambling, a decoding of this vernacular. That said, all his trade¬ 
marks are there: from the poultry chorus and Bahia-style percussion of 
"Aula de Natacao" to the funk-dipped bass of ’Santos Misterios". And on 
"Quando As Aves’ Pascoal plays around with a taped voice, over a single 
rather mournful keyboard. 

In a period when many leading jazz players, from Don Pullen to Jan Gar- 
barek, seem to be following the lead of world-jazz stalwarts like Pascoal, the 
luminous-haired wildman of Brazilian music is going from strength to 
strength, building on a formidable repertoire, introducing the new listener 
to both the giddy hypnotic qualities of his homeland's rhythms and the 
beauties of her melodies, as well as making bracing, challenging jazz for 
those more well-versed in his music. 

He may often seem to be enjoying some private joke - but by the end of 
his week at Ronnie's he was toasting the crowd and slapping band-mem¬ 
bers' backs: there is nothing inaccessible, lofty or remote about this man, or., 
his(farfrom)hermeticworld. □ 
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The Huddersfield Contemporary Music Festival is the 
rogue event in the modern composition 
calendar, a showcase for the music’s dissident and 
maverick voices. Ben Watson reports 
from the festival frontline. Pictures by Selwyn Green. 


fee queue - ouch!). Gratitude that it happens at all makes it a temptation to 
cheer every event, but it is actually when the polemics fly that the music be¬ 
comes fascinating. This year was marked by confrontation between some of 
the main currents in European music - a taste of the cosmopolitan scene 
where this stuff real ly matters. 

The big media-oriented event was Gerard Grisey's The Dark Side Of The 
Star (the title's echo of Pink Floyd did not augur well). In a vast sports hall 
with a sand-covered floor, metal masts rising from water-tank plinths sup¬ 
ported strangely shaped sails. Les Percussions De Strasbourg -spotlit on six 
risers - played to sounds from outer space relayed by BT form Jodrell Bank. 
In his less gargantuan pieces Grisey showed the close attention to sonority 
that characterises composers who have worked at IRCAIi, the centre for 
sonic research set up by Pierre Boulez. This drum spectacular, though, was 
tedious in the extreme. 

Contrary to the programme note which claimed that "pulsars crack and 
clink as they spin,' sound is an effect of airwaves: space - as any fan of Alien 
knows - is where no-one can hear you scream. These pulsar ‘messages' - 
emissions of dying stars - are in fact radio signals processed into sound, 
booms and crackles with less sonic interest than interference on a transistor 
radio. As we were treated to a Planetarium-style voice-over about the den¬ 
sity of black holes and other wonders of the universe, one could only feel 
sorry for the suckers who had payed out £ 12.50 a ticket. Classical percus¬ 
sionists may be remorselessly accurate, but when they are pounding out 
rhythmic ideas of such little interest the results are inevitably meagre. 

This concert was a sell-out so in one sense it was a success (marketing 
considerations demand that the festival include a spectacle) but it was sick¬ 
ening to see so much festival money wasted on such jaded and half-baked 
ideas. Rhythm is indeed a crowd pleaser, but the European tradition is pe¬ 
culiarly ill-equipped to deal with it: employing Echo City or Shannon Jack- 
son or Tony Oxley (or all three together!) would have been cheaper, better 
to listen to and much more fUn to watch. The general reaction seemed to be 











polite boredom - only those aware of what percussion is truly capable of (in 
the works of Edgard Varese, Sun Ra, On-U Sound, Cage) felt cheated. 


The Grisey fiasco illustrated one of the dangers of marketing. The pres¬ 
ence of the composers Franco Donatoni and Klaus Huber gave a fascinat¬ 
ing glimpse of the ideological battles that underlie the music Today, Dona¬ 
toni, a wily old rogue who looks like a cross between a demented owl and a 
fairground huckster, has done it all: Bartokian rhapsody, serialism, chance- 
music and now a kind of rejigged classicism streaked with minimalist flash. 

He might be said to have betrayed everything intransigent Modernists 
like Frisey like to think they stand for, but as it was an Italian who invented 
postmodernism (Achille Bonita-Oliva's The International Transavantgarde, 
1982), Donatoni very likely has plenty of theoretical justifications to hand. 
He keeps them quiet though - during a similar discussion in London he had 
deflected questions by asking where he could buy a busby. In Huddersfield 
his talk had everyone laughing as he demonstrated "Beethovian develop¬ 
ment" in a ridiculous falsetto and explained that he uses non-developing 
sections like Vivaldi. Donatoni seems to think entirely via the score: asked if 
he gave instrumental timbre any consideration (a key term for the IRCAM 

course! I'm from Verona, and our painters are very ti,mbral" 

Donatoni’s early music is astonishingly bright and charged. In the same 
way that Conlon Nancarrow has found a way to reinterpret the legacy of 
Bach, Donatoni makes baroque procedures sound flitteringly new. His Spin 
(1977) is a wonder of repetitions and missing parts, highly worked and full 
of velocity. There are signs that his 80s works veer a little close the the sug¬ 
ary uptempo vacuity currently favoured in America. Anyone familiar with 
Orphy Robinson's Annavas would find the marimba writing in Refrain 
(1986) distinctly half-hearted. Classical composition dips into genres like 
jazz and flamenco at its peril: here Donatoni was producing something per¬ 
ilously close to mere dilution. 

The music of Donatoni's pupils and associates - Ricardo Nova, Petro Bor- 
radori, Alessandro Solbiate (known as the Milan-based "Nuove Sincronie”) 
- is significantly less finely worked, despite enthusiastic performances from 
the Australian ensemble Alpha Centuari. Played in a concert next to a ri- 

Orchestra, 1958), the Nuove Sincronie palette seemed particularly dry and 
limited. Perhaps reacting to this unplanned-for showing-up of his new aca¬ 
demicism, Donatoni joined in the clowning (Cage's score has the violinist 
boil a kettle and make coffee). He stepped onto the stage and offered a cup 
to the conductor. In his talk late in the day composer Klaus Huber was criti¬ 
cal of these shenanigans, pointing out how Cage's piece was not simply a 
joke: in 1958 he had found it a revelation (interestingly enough, given the 
current retreat to conventional forms, it has again become a revelation!); 
here, by her dancing and fooling, said Huber, conductor Lisa Moore be¬ 
trayed Cage's dialectic between objective and subjective time. 

Huber's own music is a fascinating and very detailed response to possibil¬ 
ities opened up by a non-ciassical approach (and the instrumental tech¬ 
nique of other, particularaly Arab cultures). In the 50s Huber lived in a 
monastery, studied the Christian mystics and wrote medieval music. Woken 













ly controversial figures as shamanic performance artist Joseph Beuys and 
film-maker Rainer Werner Fassbinder, as well as movements as diverse as 
the first ever Green Party and the Red Army Faction, first pranksters, then 
suburban assassins. Young people, however incoherently, seemed to want 
to reinvent themselves, free themselves of the sins of their parents’genera¬ 
tion. 

Peron takes up the story (doing the bulk of the talking, as well as transla¬ 
tion duties on behalf of Werner "Zappi" Dermaier and Hans-Joachim "Jo¬ 
hann” Irmler): ‘I was in the States. I missed the real 68,1 just saw it on TV In 
the States. When I got back it was ebbing away, but I could really feel there 
was revolution in the air, on a social level, sexual level, emotional level, in the 
way people would express theselves. Liberation was the main word at the 
time. There was a lot of rubbish and we wanted to get rid of it." 

So how did it affect you personally? 

'There was no interest," says Zappi, 'in actions. Actions were in my head. I 
wasn't influenced.” 

"I don't agree with that There is no way you can escape the vibrations. As 
soon as you live you are influenced by the outside. There was a big differ¬ 
ence from 68 to the end of 69. If you talked to the same person they had 
something different to say." 

Formed from the merger of two Hamburg bands in 1969, Faust, drunk 
with experimental fervour, were very naive - and exceptionally fortunate: 

"There was a producer, Mr Uwe [ Nettelbeck ] - he just came to one of us 
and said, 'I've got a chance, there is a recording company [Polydor] who is 
looking for a product, and would you do a demo?' And they liked it a lot and 
said, ‘OK, we can work with you, you are the type of producf - and I must 
add these people who bought us were conscious of what was happening; 
they knew they could sell us. This is something I realise now. We had a mes¬ 
sage to give, and they knew that lots of people wanted to hear that message 
and they could make money out of us - and they did.” 

Perhaps more surprisingly, Polydor agreed to Fausfs stipulation of no 
company pressure, and no live shows until they were ready. 

"We were very lucky they accepted this deal. They said, 'You've got a stu¬ 
dio, you’ve got equipment, you've got an engineer.’ You work day and night, 
no TV, no newspapers, just cut off from the world. We did things like living 
naked - things we could afford to do because we were really Isolated. We 
lived naked, grew our own dope -" 



e'll be back!” - the parting words of Jean- 
Herve Peron, visibly excited by the reception 
Faust were being given at their first UK show 
forfully 19 years. The MarqueesetOastOcto- 
ber) had been a mixture - as potent as ever - 
of radically reworked songs from their small 
back-catalogue, acoustic guitar interludes, 
and improvisations, from free-form vague¬ 
ness to searing machine-noise. 

Reactions had been just as varied. Within an enthusiastic crowd, some lis¬ 
teners seemed to be literally stunned, some danced, and - when the chain¬ 
saw fumes finally dissipated - a few predictable bores insisted that it wasn't 
as good as the last time. Some present were obviously attracted by the pub¬ 
licity, and the chance to see what seemed a biggish name from the early 
70s - prompted by the current rose-tinted nostalgic view of that era - and 
were rudely awakened. One journalist arriving late, during the first part of 
their set, enquired blandly when this awful racket would finish, and when 
Faust might be due on! Nostalgia, especially nostalgia with a view to resales, 
has a tendency to make things approachable, safe even - but Faust seemed 
determined to prove that safety was still no object of theirs, that confronta¬ 
tion and confusion still m, 


Their activities in the intervening two decades would hardly unblank a page, 
but the ripple-effect of their sonic experiments is still travelling - a book 
could be written about the bands influenced by their violently eclectic style 
and chaotic approach over the years, a fact which delights them. "Yes," says 
Peron, "I'm pleased about it I don't want to put that this is our monopoly. 
We've done it before, OK, it’s finished. No monopoly. We influenced groups 
and I think other groups believe they have influenced us. But not at the be¬ 
ginning. Afterwards, yes.” 

Whaf s happening around it when a band forms probably always affects 
its sound - but in Faust's case, this was more than usually crucial. The band 
was born, in late 60s Germany, into a milieu of explosive social and cultural 
upheaval. The postwar generation were taking to the streets, to protest not 
just smug official complicity in the Vietnam war, then at its height, but also 
20 years of silence about the Nazi era - in those days rarely even men¬ 
tioned, let alone examined. Out of this ferment would nse such compelling- 











Faust, the original German 
industrial art rock terrorists, 
have returned to stage and 
studio after a 20 year 
absence. Dave Morrison met 
the group on the occasion of 
their recent London concerts. 
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' - and tomatoes!" recalls Irmler. 

"We were free!" 

'There was not a real idea of the kind of music - first it was how to start to 
make music. The emotional condition and the technical condition was very 
important at the time - so we invented some special apparatus to make the 
idea real.' 

'Time...machine. Feeling...machine. The keyword - machine. We worked 
a lot with tape, running backwards and forwards, cutting, plugging things in¬ 
to radios... to communicate with the machines." 

This activity - the studio was a school in Wumme - was far more than simply 
'getting it together in the country', as the hippy cliche had it Though they 
were isolated, cut off from information and events, they were inevitably 
seen as part of a new German movement - the London music press, with 
characteristically snide xenophobia, dubbed it'Krautrock'. But their need to 
find their own voice, and the manner of their search, as well as their self-im¬ 
posed exile, seperated them, musically and geographically, from their 
countrymen. There was no common front no camaraderie. 

"Maybe," allows Peron, ‘there was a connection between the other 
bands, between Can and Amon Duul and Kraftwerk. We didn't do that. I 
don’t regret it I just regret not having spoken to Amon Duul I IDOul split into 
two, ADI being the radical, experimental, political wing]. They refused any in¬ 
fluence, especially from England. Nothing against England and English cul¬ 
ture, but it was a time when German people - I'm French but I felt German at 


the time - were scared of their identity. In 69 there were a few bands - I'm 
talking about Amon Duul I and Faust - who said 'We’re German, we’re not 
afraid of it we're not ashamed of it, and we make different music' Can didn't 
do that Tangerine Dream didn't do that - they were lukewarm. If its luke¬ 
warm, everyone just sits in and enjoys it. If it’s hot or cold you react." 

With Nettelbeck's all important initial encouragement Faust released 
four extraordinary LPs prior to 1974 - Faust (clear vinyl in a clear plastic 
sleeve), Faust So Fdr(black vinyl, all-black label, all-black sleeve), TheFaust 
Tapes (rabid sleevenotes by John Peel) and FoistIV, these last two appear¬ 
ing on Virgin, when this was still the happening avant garde label. A fifth, 71 
Minutes of Faust (a collection of unreleased recordings from 197 5, as well 
as earlier material) emerged, long after the band had slipped back into ob¬ 
scurity, via Recommended in the late 80s. 

This remarkable body of work which ranged through jazz, rock and pop, 
muslque concrete and improvisation, was all edited for maximum disorien¬ 
tation, most fully realised on The Faust Tapes, a collage of 26 edits (record¬ 
ed 71-73 at Wumme), their best-known recording and the band's own 

bargain bins and secondhand shops for several years in the late 70s- by the 
time they hit their stride, their revolutionary saleability had apparently dwin¬ 
dled). 

"We like it and we stand by Faust Tapes,' insists Peron today. "This is the 
real Faust. This is our work produced without the purpose of release. We 
produced tons and kilometers of tape and Faust Tapes is only the best" 
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use any of the things you can buy 
in the shops. Everything was 
designed by ourselves.” 


Always working with so many elements and styles, no two fragments the 
same (in the wrong hands a recipe for disaster, as the annals of UK 
ProgRock demonstrate), did they have a recognisable signature? Is there 
any characteristic they see as defining their work, running through it all? 

If s a question that prompts much consultation before Peron finally starts 
to translate, addressing the present rather than the past: 'Zappi says the 
sound would be characteristic - you could recognise Fausts sound because 
we don't use any samplers, we don’t use any of the normal things you can 
buy in the shops. Everything was designed by ourselves, built by ourselves - 
which of course brings failures. Like his organ [he indicates irrnler ], a good 
example of our attitude to music. You have no idea, man. It causes really 
nerves - and we were two hours before the [Marquee] gig still soldering! We 
just didn't know if its going to work or not This is Faust. 

"Johann says its the emotional attitude, but of course thafs his answer. 
There would be two different things, one on record, one at gigs. We are 
working with emotions. We create knots and untie knots’ 

With all this talking in the present tense, if s easy to forget that they have 
done virtually nothing for almost two decades- even when their innovations 
have all been commandeered, right out to so-called industrial music’s use 
of grinders and jackhammers onstage. Though willing to cede the 
mohopoly oh machine-music, Peron is not pleased when it’s suggested 
that newcomers, seeing him wield powertools up there, will assume Faust 
borrowed the idea from Einsturzende Neubauten and the like. 

"Just put it the other way around. I don't want to sound conceited, but 
Neubauten were still shitting in their nappies when we had two LPs. We’ve 
done some great work, I’m not ashamed to say it. We experimented, we 
jumped into coid water, we did it... This is why we use the chainsaw and the 


jackhammer. Ifs not to have a cheap effect I like to communicate with 
those machines." 

The communication began in the early 70s - a worker the band had met 
digging up a road in Flamburg was invited onstage, in his workdothes, to 
break up some concrete with a jackhammer. 

'Fie came with his family, in a suit and tie," recalls Zappi. "With the grand¬ 
mother trailing behind!" 

"The idea we had," explains Peron, with reference to their more recent 
sitework at the Marquee show, "was to build a wall. But I heard Pink Floyd 
does that? But do they build it with concrete, two men, masonry? 

No. Just polysterene blocks. 

"Ah... shit! Thafs the difference. When I talk about building a wall, I buiid a 
wall - and ifs going to be work putting it away afterwards!" 

‘Maybe we’re not avant garde any more," says Irrnler, ‘but there is an at¬ 
titude to the music that sets us apart- not backward, not forward, just apart 
- in that we are interested to react to the very moment Of course we do 
bring material; we know we have a few possibilities, but we basically read to 
what’s happening now. But other bands, they have a programme and take it 
from Hamburg and play it in London. We did react to London - the rain, the 
noise, the breathing Maybe ifs not avant garde. Lets call it another name.” 

The band's current enthusiasm makes all the stranger their long inactivi¬ 
ty. Why did it take so long to get back together? 

'We were never apart," says Peron. 'We've been together so long, man, 
so intense. Even people I haven't seen I’m still thinking about It just takes 
this [dicks pngers] and we play.” 

But the fact is that you haven't played, except for the Hamburg Prinzen- 
bar gig in 1990 -so why did you appear, at least, to stop functioning. 

‘ Personal problems. This is a question that is very easy to answer, but not 
interesting. We are so different We love each other, we hate each other. 
Sometimes it works and then we do gigs and then we hate each other 
again." There may be more to it than this. Fausf s history runs to conflict - 
originally a seven-piece, they went to court to oust founder-member Ar- 
nulf Meifert and then fell out with the increasingly McLaren-esque Nettle- 
beck (last heard of ten years ago editing a radical satirical magazine). It is 
possible that embarrassment or regret today is responsible for their re¬ 
markable vagueness in interview. 

Zappi has been the only member truly active in the interim, playing with 
Assemblage, First Left Second Right and Neubauten themselves. However 
it was Peron’s vestigial links with the music industry that provided the cata¬ 
lyst for this get-together. 

‘I arrived at Recommended Records, talked with Chris [ Cutler 1 about this 
and that, talked about music, and then I said, 'Have you got any royalties?' 
And then he gave me a large amount of money and I said 'Waargh! Thafs 
for the five of us?’ And he said, 'No, ifs just for you.’ And I said 'Jesus!' I 
counted so much money - thafs so many percent, thafs so many people 
bought our records in the last two years. And thafs why I said let’s make a 
gig', for all these people. If they buy a record they are interested in us, and 
we are interested in them.’ 

The Marquee show may, on its own, be the pivotal incident, the cause of 
the continuation of Faust in actuallity rather than just in name: more are set 
to follow in Japan and in Europe. 

‘I think the gig was really important Ifs the first time I realise how impor¬ 
tant we are to a large number of people. I enjoyed it so I can't see any rea¬ 
son why we're not going to play again" 

Surprised as Faust were by plaudits from press and audience, Peron was 
even more astonished to walk away afterwards with a bag full of CDs given 
him by musicians keen to work with them. And another Faust release? ‘We 
will make some recordings on our own," says Irrnler. "We need to realise 
what happened at the gig, for we have new impressions of what we are, 
what we did, what we could be too - so we have to feel it. We can't go on in 
the way we did before. We're still going forward, and I don't know where." □ 




canpeions 


Colours 


Gil Scott-Heron Pete Kelly's Blues 



CD & t-shirt 
competition 


CD 

competition 


Video 

competition 


Union City Recordings have 
put together one of the hardest 
dance compilations of the last 12 
months. Colours brings 
togetherl 4dassic club tracks 
from the arenas of House, 
Techno and Garage, including 
TC92'smassive"Funky Guitar" 
and Mombassa’s Malawi-mental 
"Cry Freedom". We've got five 
albums and five Cofours/Union 
CityT-shirts to give away. To win 
one of each tell us who directed 
the 80s LA gang saga Colours? 


You’ve read this month's 
extended feature on Gil Scott- 
Heron, now win a copy of his 
mostrecentrelease.the 1990 
double live CD Amnesia Express. 
Sit back and relax into this crucial 
set, as one of contemporary 
Blackmusic’smost enigmatic 
figuresreels of extended 
versions of ail his classic songs, 
including “Winter In America”, B- 
Movie" and "The Bottle". Towin 
one of five CDs we have to give 
away (courtesy of Castle 

football team Gil Scott-Heron’s 
dad played for. 


Set in Prohibition-era Kansas 
City , Pete Kelly's Blues is a dark 
tale of ruthless ganglords, gin- 
swilling glamour queens and 
strung-out jazz musicians, 
played out against a backdrop of 
seedy basement dives and 
crumbling tenements. The film 
stars Lee Marvin, Jayne 
Mansfield, Ella Fitzgerald and 
Peggy Lee and features a 
smoulderingjazz soundtrack. To 
winone of Tartan Video s 
widescreen transfers of this film 
rardassic (we’ve gotfive to give 
away), tell uswhichactor played 
the lead partin thefilm Young 
Man With AHom. 


Send your entries on a postcard 
(marked with the relevant competition, 
eg‘Colours’,‘GilVBIues’) to 
Competitions, The Wire, 45/46 Poland 
Street, London W1V3DF 
to reach us by 1 March. 








In his own groups and as a 
member of John Zorn’s Naked 
City, Bill Frisellhasset new 
standards for postmodern 
guitar. Kenny Mathieson 
agrees with him - strings ain’t 
what they used to be! Mel 
Yates frets over the focus. 





There is no shortage of monstrously accom¬ 
plished guitarists working in and around jazz 
these days, but not many have succeeded in 
imprinting a wholly distinctive and instantly 
recognisable sound image in the listener's 
mind. In a generation where too many gui¬ 
tarists offer only interchangeable session- 
wizard chops, Bill Frisell is one of that small 
band of players who have carved their unmis- 
takeable signature on everything they do. 











“The Beach Boys, Jimi Hendrix, 
Charles Ives and Prince are also 
a big part of the way I play." 


'Well, in terms of the electronics, a lot of it is just the volume pedal, which 
enables me to go against the natural laws that say the note must fall away 
after you hit the string, and I use delays and stuff to sustain notes, or let me 
play things that would not normally be possible just by fingering, because 
you need that unnatural sustain.” 


And he does a whole lot, starting with leading his own band, originally a 
quartet, but more recently a trio - following the departure of cellist Hank 
Roberts to concentrate on his own music - with Kermit Driscoll on five- 
string bass and Joey Baron on drums. The line-up, however, is expandable 
- clarinetist Don Byron features on his new album Have A Little Faith (it also 
features the iconoclastic Belgian accordionist Guy Klucevsek) and on the 
current UK tour. 

Frisell is alsoalinchpin of the Paul MotianTrio, alongside saxophonistJoe 
Lovano, and in John Zorn's Naked City, and Wayne Horvitz’s sophisticated 
rock band The President. Earlier groupings, with Ronald Shannon Jackson 
(Power Tools) and Marc Johnson (Bass Desires), had to go on indefinite 
hold for lack of time (although he paired up with John Scofield again on 
SCO’S last album, Grace Underpressure ). He has also been called on by mu¬ 
sicians from Paul Bleyto Jan Garbarek, Lyle Mays to Marianne Faithfull. 

Nobody hires Bill Frisell for a straight-forward, manufactured guitar sound. 
His spidery, fine-spun filigree of delicate electric guitar lines is instantly 
recognisable in any of the widely varying contexts in which he plays, but if he 
is most readily identified with the ethereal textural effects generated by his 
delay and echo devices, he can also be intensely forceful if necessary, as in 
the rapid-fire, chopped-up changes of idiom and rhythm imposed by Zorn 
in Naked City, or on the composition Zom wrote for Frisell’s Before We Were 
Bom, 'Hard Plains Drifter”. 

The guitarist’s own forte, though, seems to lie most openly in a complex 
interweaving of instrumental textures, whether in the understated acoustic 
settings favoured by Bley and Motian (one of Frisell’s most impressive dis¬ 
coveries has been how to play quietly enough for an acoustic band without 
losing the cranked-up electric guitar feel of his sound), or in the closely in- 
termeshed string textures of his own band, where it is sometimes impossi¬ 
ble to disentangle guitar, cello and bass. 

'Those guys are amazing,' Frisell reflects on the current band. 'They 
know everything I ever wrote -1 can literally decide to go into any tune on 
the stand, and they will be right there with me. We don’t have set lists, and I 
love the spontaneity that brings to the music, especially when we are tour¬ 
ing and playing every night. 

'When Hank decided to leave, I felt we might have a problem, because 
we had been working so long as a quartet, and a lot of the material was built 
around that combination. He broke a finger when we were due to tour in 
1990, though, and that meant we had already been forced to figure out a 
way of covering a lot of the parts with just the three of us, and that’s what we 
have been doing. The way we play together has moved onto a kind of spiri¬ 
tual level for me.' 

The revised line up has given Kermit Driscoll a more emphatic position in 
the music, and his switch to five-string electric bass is a reflection of his en¬ 
hanced melodic and harmonic role. The band's music reflects Frisell’s id¬ 
iosyncratic approach to electronic adjustment of the guitar tone, as well as 
his magpie propensity for hauling in a scatteration of music influences. 


The current confusion and intermingling of generic boundaries is much to 
Frisell's taste, although he is happy to acknowledge the significance of jazz 
musicians like Miles Davis, Thelonious Monk, and Sonny Rollins on his musi¬ 
cal development, on his playing style, Wes Montgomery, Jim Hall ('he was 
the first one I copied, and that gave me a real good foundation') and John 
McLaughlin ('I once went to hear Shakti, John's band with Zakir Hussain, 
and thought I might as well quit right there - calling myself a guitar player 
seemed like some kind of joke by comparison. I knew then I had to find 
some other way into the instrument"). Equally, though, "The Beach Boys, 
J imi Hendrix, Charles Ives and Prince are also a big part of the way I play.” 

The forthcoming album, his fourth for Elektra Nonesuch (before these 
there were three releases on ECM) will break even further new ground, in 
that its centrepiece will be an off-the-wall adaptation of Aaron Copland's 
balletsuite S//y The jC/c/, re-arranged for the quintet 

Frisell sees it as a logical extrapolation of his interest in both classical and 
country music (the latter has long been a salient feature of his style), and ex¬ 
plained that it began as a desire to include one piece extracted from the 
suite, which gradually evolved into a version of the complete suite as the 
group explored the possibilities. 

Inevitably, whether or not the piece conforms to traditional definitions of 
jazz isn’t something that concerns Frisell. 'I don’t really care what it’s called. 
It bothers me that people use these names to box things away. What we do 
comesoutofjazz,andlstillthinkithasalotofthekindof stuff that attracted 
me to jazz in the first place, but we don’t confine ourselves to a certain era of 
a certain style. We use everything we know, and everything that is around 
us. As a matter of fact, that is what the great jazz players always did, isn’t it? 
They played popular tunes or whatever was around, and whatever flowed 
though their minds as they played. We are doing that for our own time.” □ 
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lnUne( ECM 1241) 

Rambler( ECM 1287) 

Lookout For Hope (EGA 1350) 
Before We Were Bom 
(Elektra Musician 60843) 
IsThatYou? 

(Elektra Musician 60956) 
Wherein The World? 

(Elektra Musician 61181) 
Have A Little Faith 
(Elektra Musician 79301) 
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This New Generation 
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with Paul Motian 
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with John Zorn 
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AnotherHand 
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Transparency UtAT 850002) 
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BILL PRISELL 

HAVE A LITTLE FAITH 


The New Album 


"The most original guitarist 
to emerge in the past 20 
years" ( Musician magazine) 
pays tribute to some of the 
greats of American music 
including Bob Dylan, Sonny 
Rollins, Aaron Copland, 
Muddy Waters and Madonna. 


THE BILL FRISELL BAND ON TOUR 



ELEKTRA NONESUCH recordings are available from all good record stores. 

Marketed and distributed by IS WARNER CLASSICS UK, 46 Kensington Court, London W85DP A division of Warner Mus 





sic UK. A Time Warner Company. 
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Feels Uke Going Home: 
Portraits in Blues & Rock N Roll 
By Peter Guralnick 


Across The Great Divide: The 
Band & America 
By Barney Hoskyns 


White Boys and Black Music, 
viewed three different ways. 
Georgia-born Booth's book, out 
first in the mid-80s, grew from a 

as he travelled with The Rolling 
Stones on the American tour that 
would climax with the nightmare of 


story up to that point. Guralnick's, 
first out in 1971, is a senes of 
respectful and intelligent portraits 
of, among others, Muddy Waters, 
Skip James, Howlin' Woif and Jerry 
Lee Lewis; of Chess and Sun, and 
Tat drew him, and many others of 


Hoskyns's is new now, the much- 
needed biog of the four Canadians 
and one Arkansan who hit it small 
but tough as Ronnie Hawkins's 
early 60s R&B-survival band The 
Hawks, big and hard as Bob Dylan's 



smart and extraordinary, as 
innovative, backwards-looking 
institution of their own, celebrating 
and reinventing a popular 


into legend. 

All put their own spin on the idea 
that rock is merely and dismissably 
"teenage' music - but front sharply 
differing positions. None have any 


.run 


time for today's bland and 
becalmed Adult Rock: Hoskyns, a 
muted survivor of the NME in its 
heroic (some would say heroically 
‘ 1975-85 period, is 


Jagger/Richards et al were simply 
mistaken when they hit on sexiness, 
outlaw wildness, the dirty joy of the 


Still, bore though he may now be, 
few would deny that Robertson's 
grown older more gracefully than 
Mick Jagger. Booth is good on 
something most Stones-chroniders 
seem to take for granted - the 
shock of them, the sheer risky 
dartng. They sang about death and 

having ugly emotions. Bluesmen 
had done this, but not in the top 
ten, and rarely, frankly, with such 
self-endangering intensity. If Chuck 
Berry had gone this far (and he 
went a long, long way), he’d have 
been lynched. Other white punk 
kids took rock places its black 
precursor hadn't been - The 
Rolling Stones took it places it 
absolutely couldn’t go, on pain of 
death. 20 years of faking this, 
subsequently, have spoiled the 
effect a little. But there it is - they 
ended up scaring themselves also, 

Guralnick, a first-generation 
Rolling Stone writer fascinated by 
the notion of the unspoiled core of 
a music being changed by its 
success outside its own 
neighbourhood (including his own 
interest in it), began to delve back 
to the already vanishing roots of 
post-war popular culture, to speak 
to the people these strange, badass 
Brits were citing, to hear their own 


in a half-known story - so it seems 
a little brutal to take him to task for 
not keeping the promise of title or 
subtitle. We never really get to 
analyse this phrase "Across The 
Great Divide" (taken from a Band 
songtitle), in terms that illuminate 
what it might mean figuratively - 


American, or a fiercely well-read 
near-American like Robertson. The 
Band’s fascination with the past, 
with an idea of a popular music 
that could embrace tradition as 
well as break off into the new, that 
could be "adult" and progressive, 

strikingly ambitious. 

Hoskyns’s reticence: this is territory 
already covered, in Greil Marcus's 
landmark essay on The Band in 
hisT 975 book Mystery Train. 
Hoskyns contests a few of Marcus's 
facts - who sings what songs, for 
example - but lets himself be 
overshadowed in any terrain not 


Mystery Train wa 
shadow of Nixon and Watergate, its 
milieu a semi-political San 

Marcus knew that most Rolling 
Stone readers, for example, could 
supply the details of a moral and 
quotidian context - the Black 
Panthers, Kent State, Vietnam. 
Hunter Thompson’s Nixon 
jeremiads were running in Rolling 

















Stone at precisely this time. 20 
years on, an ocean away, the 
■America’ in the title needs more 
not less contextualisation, or 
Robertson's ambition simply elides 
with his less-than-bold 
conservatism today. 

Once rock was about not growing 
up at all; then it was about growing 

seems, its about reconciling the 
fact that you grew up the old way 
anyway with wishing you hadn't. 
None of these books really find a 
way round this, if they had, 
someone like Pere Ubu would now 
be enshrined as natural heirs to all 
the above. Booth's, which took 15 
years, several breakdowns, an age 
an aging to finish, comes 


Pieces by Val Wilmer and Mike 
Zwerin dig - different ways - 
against the grain; sad old marxist- 
warhorse Eric Hobsbawm's name is 
misspelt throughout 


to acknowledge, reminds you that 
the British conception of ’jazz 
writing’ down the years - drearily 
smug, ill-informed, insular - was 
poisoned at birth by Philip Larkin 
and Kingsley Amis and... 

Some good bits, though. Kington 
works harder than you'd expect a 
newspaper comedy columnist to, 
unearths stuff on race, politics and 
turbulence: if ifs hardly James 
Baldwin and The Fire Next Time, ifs 
still more than pure coffeetable 
wasteland. Just. Most just reinforce 
the standard cartoon version, but 
some of the muso's own story 
shake a leg, a fist a tailfeather. 


thick-with-theory stories smart 
pop-fans tell themselves about why 
the obscure would-be pop they 
love is best in all the world (The 
Gwen Party, Papa Sprain) hurtle 


subverted. By actually being 
cartoons. For ages this NME comic 
strip has been the strongest thing 
in the way-past-its-best-weekly: 
the 7 066 And All That ot pop 




Creator of Fritz the Cat Mr Natural 
and Angelfood McSpade, Crumb - 
sexist pig or no - was and is the 
prior genius of America 
Underground Comix, late 60s to 
the present but never - 
surprisingly? - a rock fan at all. His 
thing's folk-blues, country and jazz; 


from the mid-70s to today: 
anecdotal strips on Charley Patton 
and Jelly Roll Morton; diatribe strips 
- self-mocking, sort of- 


The best, the best, the best 
addictive, obsessive (that word 
again), obscure, essential. Kogan's 


the world's only call-and-response 
magazine, he calls it somewhere. 

Most of his contributors turn 
round and round on the spot 
jabbing and scratching at music 
from within their own uncritiqued 
assumptions, whining and posturing 


fall entirely within the terrain Simon 
Reynolds, Paul Oldfield and others 
mapped out in the mid-80s. A mad 
little thing: glad ifs there, though 
can barely understand its 

(available from Julian, 35 
Buckingham Place, Brighton BN 1 
3PQ price 60p plus 20p PEP) 



occasioned labour-of-love review, 
just up to issue 12 (Alfred 23 
Harth, Conspiracy, New Music 
From Russia, Soviet Cinema), of 
relatively marginal figures and 
releases: the music may be 
demanding, the reviews and 
descriptions aren't. Sometimes a bit 
bloodless (lacks the energy of 
Julian's lunatic Rapture- 
narrowness), but well meaning and 
helpful (Blackford doesn't actually 
disapprove of communication). 
(available from Chris Blackford, 21 
Denham Drive, Basingstoke, 
Hampshire RG22 6IT, 50p or 2 
International Response coupons). 


the mid-60s of The Aesthetics Of 
Rock, first writer to sit down and 
think through how a pop fan's 


and why the energy of pleasure 
might be a good thing on its own, 
a the puritan notion that 


object: all the things Benjamin an 


final issue, after Frank’s sad kiss- 
off, part of John Wojtowicz's 
unpublished Steve Lacy interview: 



I fanzines 


romantically and sensuously about 
Simon Frith. Do you?’). Kogan 
spins out of his replies to their 
replies long discursive essays, 
funny, vulnerable and perceptive - 


Issue 1, $4 for issue 2, $5 lor Issues 
3-7 (add $ 1 per issue for overseas, 
incUK): cheques ONLY IF DRAWN 
ON US BANKS made out to Frank 
Kogan; international money orders; 
foreign currency at your own risk; or 
two chromium cassettes (with or 
without musk on them already) in 
exchange for each back issue. 



























jukebox 


of records which 


TM: [instantly] Bush Tetras! 

LR: No, it's Rhys. 

TM: Rhys Chatham, "Guitar Trio-. 

LR: We played this piece, how could 
we not know what it was? Seeingthat 
music live was my first impressive 
New York music experience. 
TM:BushTetras were playing that 
kind of music also atthe time. They 
had asong called "Too Many Creeps" 
that kind of ripped off Rhys Chatham. 
Much in the same way Sonic Youth 
ripped off Rhys Chatham. 


TM:[reryqufcWy]SunRa.Thafs 
great. I'm sure it's, what, late 60s? 
LaterthanthaUthink. 

LR: It was great, 

TM: Thafs definitely my favourite 
period of Sun Ra, when he was 
getting into electronics, a late-60s 
kind of freak-out 
What'shelikenowTDiGln'tyouiiist 
playwithhlm? 

TM: We played with him this summer, 
a free show in Central Park. I had met 
him before, when he was lucid, and 
he really loved to talk,about parallels 

play.ltv 


although you couldn't really have 
much of a straightforward 

was on these abstracts. But he hada 
stroke lastyear, and he'ssomewhat 
debilitated, somewhat paralysed, 
somewhat in pain. He wasina 



LR: He's since had another one. 

TM: His performance wasfine. He's 
still doingthat Fletcher Henderson 
tribute stuff.which is cool. He was 
rubbing his hands like he was in pain 
with the stroke. But he still seems 
very positive. We were talking to him. 
He doesn't respond, he doesn't talk, 
but he'dkind of smile. He still has 
orange hair, which is cool. I have 120 



TM:This is the riff we copped! We 
played this riff on [unintelligibleVUie 
IsPain", right? Black Flag arecrucial. 
cFlagisthegrouptousthatin 



Steve Shelley), they explored 
similar drone-rock territory, 
bringing to it the live stage- 
drama of the classic electric 
quartet. "Experimenting with 
tunings" is the rather pallid 


perhapsa little sceptical 
throughout, but Moore paced 
the room constantly, unable to 
waitfor tracks to finish, working 
the tape machine himself, 
setting up the next track while 


| Theywerebasicallycomingoutofa 
~ punk rock thing, and they were really 
open to discovering anything new, 
notjustateenage hardcore thing. 
Plus [Henry] Rollins was like asecret 
weapon, this kid from DC. 


TM:The original band at this period 
was Chuck Dukowski on bass, Dez 
Cadena on guitar, whoeverthey had 
on drums. Itwasfrightening. If you'd 
ever seen them,the recordsare 
hardly, well.Domagedcomes close, 
but at the same time you just 
wouldn't believe some of the things 
they were doing [traces excitedly out 
ofmicrophone-rangel 


Derek Bailey 

“The lost Chord” from Guitar 
Solos 2 (Caroline) 

TM: [ instantly] Derek Bailey. Derek 
Bailey? lsthathimvocalising?Wow. I 





















don't know this one. He's my 
favourite guitar player in the world. 
Only because... well, I never really 
thought so by hearing his recordings. 

I listened to his recordingsfor years, 
and they were so abstract, so really 
improvised, and I wasn't quite sold on 
what he was doing, though I was 
really impressed. But I saw him play 
live in a duet setting, with Paul 
Motian, and he was incredible, really 
sublime, really Interesting, just totally, 
absolutely super-intelligent. Itwas so 
pure and simple. Unlike other free 
guitar improvisors, Frith or whatever. 
It went through a volume effect, but 
thatwas pretty much it He reminded 
me of those chess playing musicians, 
likeWarneMarsh.That kind of logic 
(...) Ifsfunny, we doall these 
interviews with Melody Maker and 
NMEandthefanzines,andwetryto 
talk about this real underground of 
London, improvisors like Evan and 
Derek, Lol.Moholo, the whole 
African contingent- and of course 
none of them have ever heard this 
music, there's no way they're going to 
write about it in the music weeklies. 
Ifskindofabummer.lfssuchan 
underground music. Ifsvery serious 
but ifsalso very humorous. Ifsvery 
alive. In America now, especially in 
New York, there'sa lot of interest in 
that music, a lot of people searching 
forinformation-andthere'salotofit 
out there,but ifsso small that you 
can'tfind it very well (...) I think people 
brought up with a kind of liberal, 
punker kinda thing, getting into this 
music in their 30s,there’salot of 
these people out there, scavenging 
for these documents. 


Carcass 

"ForensicClinicism/ 

The Sanguine Artide"from 
Necroticism: Descanting the 
InsalubriousiEaradw) 

Tli: Slayer? DSI? Is itfrom 
Clearwater, Florida? 

Its from here 
TM: Bolt-Thrower? 

LR: Napalm Death? 

TM: I don't know what it is. 

Carcass. 

TM:Oh, Carcass. I mean, aftera while 
we would have guessed it Just run 

LRThere’snothingtosay. 

TM: I love Slayer, for what if sworth. 
Theyinspiredageneration. 


HansReichel 
"Avant Lore" from 
Guitar Solos 2 (Caroline) 

LR Adrian Legg 
Hipperthanthat. 

LRHipper than Adrian Legg? 
TMrifson vinyl. 

LR Henry Kaiser? 

TM: Henry Kaiser? Is it American? 

It's German. 

TM: Hans Reichel. As far as electric 
guitar, he’s really interesting. 
Because not so many people are 
doing things with electric guitar thafs 
really experimental. Hedefinitely is. 
He’scool.l liked the thing he did, The 
AngelCarver, with Tom Cora. He had 
one FMP record thatwas really cool, I 
forgetthe name of it I saw him play 
once, and he had this quartet, and 
thiswomansingingdollsounds. Ihad 
to leave,because itwaslike Bad 
Performance Art Itwas like allyou 
really dread about art music onstage 


lit 

"Brink Over Chicken" from Early 
Live LifeiBiost First) 

TM:[veiyqt*My]Ut? 

LR: Thafs unbelievable,thatyou 
called that one! 

TM: Thatwas an Ut rhythm if I ever 
heard one. Utwere one of the 
coolest bands. We were associated 
with them when wefirststarted 
LR: Cool, and obscure as hell. 

TM: I saw Uf s very first gig, when they 
werea New York band. Itwas still 
totally atonal, a sort of square-wheel 
rhythm thing. Itwas at Max's,still 
during the No Wave, when itwas 
waning. I remember No Wave peple 
coming to see Ut, and they were so 
like hard and weird-edged that the 
NoWave people left-they couldn't 
even deal witrh it After that they 
became interesting, really musical. 
Thenlthinktheygotintothisrutof 
trying to maintain what they were 
doing. Butthe older they got, the 
more disillusioned they got with the 
rock'n'roll scene-they weren't really 
arock'n'rollband.They were way 
more far out than that. There was 
really noforum for itinaway. 


Neil Young 

“Arc”(c.6'10"-9'l 0") 
from Arc-Weld (Reprise) 

TM: Caspar Brotzmann? Last Exit? 
Fat?TheSplatterTrio? 


Slaughterhouse? Howold is it? 

TM: Ifsa brillianttrack. Where are 
theyfrom? New York? LA? 
Idon'tknawwheretheylive. 

TM: Blind Idiot God? 

LR: They wish! 

TM:SunCity Girls? 

LR:AZorn thing? 

TM: What is it? Wedldn't guess this 

ICsNeil Young. ICsfrom Arc-Weld. [A 

release-includingaCD-Hillof 

feedbadrnoiseandlmprovisation- 

whichSonicYouth,ontourwithhim 

atthetlme,persuadedYoungtoput 

out. Theyfindthe/actthattheydidn’t 

get ithugely amusing] 

TM:Thatwas really good. I never 
listenedto thattrack before. Agood 
StumptheStar! Youwinonthatone. 
LR: Because we were certainly at that 
gig! The most inspired choice yet! 


from No New York (Antilles) 

TM: [instantly] Mars. Thafs the 
greatest Oneof thegreatesttracks 
ever.What Is it,'Puerto Rican 
Ghost? 

No, it's "Helen Fordsdale". So what 
happenedtothem.whentheywere 
soobviouslygreat? 
LRIfsthesameasUt, except even 
more so. They were so obscure that 
nobody related, nobody supported it 
TM: I remember seeing them at tbe 
time and just hating it You'd go and 
see Patti Smith or something, and 
Mars would be on the bill.OrTalking 
Heads, summer of'77. They started 
really early. I guess they were even 
more twisted when they started. 
They were arty, came from 
artschools, Florida, Minneapolis, 
converging on NewYork, that whole 
NoWave scene. Mark Cunningham, 
like James Chance, really had this 
background of interests Albert 
Ayler-type jazz. Which nobody else 
had. Johnny Thunders surely didn't. 


Lou Reed 

"Metal Machine Music B-2’ from 
Metal Machine Music: The Amine- 
Beta Ring (rc») 

LR: [ Instantly ] Metal Machine Music. 
Whichslde? 

LR:Side four,the bestside.Side 
four? I even got that right! We used 
this though, on BadMoonftising. 


Thafs how we know it We used It 
behind'SocietylsAHole’.Canyou 
get it on CD? 

Yes, buteveryonesaysit'snotas 

TM: I wouldn’twantiton CD. Ifsway 
too layered. 


Black Sabbath 

"Rat Salad" and"FairiesWear 
Boots" from Paranoid ineiis) 

[They'dguessedthisearller, when I 
frstputthetapein, the wrong way 
round. Weplayeditagainanyway.] 
TM: Sabbath Sabbath Sabbath 
Sabbath. 

LR: Which record is it? I'd only 
recognise Paranoid. 

TM: This must be when they werejust 
getting into Yes! Ifsfunny,someone 
wrote a piece in Village Voice about 
BlackSabbathallofasudden 
becoming the third major influence 
for underground rock'n’roll. There 
was always Stooges and Velvet 
Underground. Now ifs likeBlack 
Sabbath have become the big third. 
Which Is reallyfunny,that they're 
suddenly validatedThattempo they 
played, especially on the firstfew 
records, so primitive, butalsoso 
effective. Butthis article also said 
howall these bands that exist now 
acknowledge them,exceptfor Sonic 
Youth.Whichistotallywronginaway. 
LR: No, musically we don't 
acknowledge them at all! 

TM: 1 do. in a lot of chord-playing. 
Especially on a song like'Chapel Hill” 
-ifstotallyarip-off. 

LR: You're crazy!'Chapel Hill? 

TM: [sbgs/t] Dum dedededum 
dudededum... 

LR:Oh,lguessso,butthafsnotthe 
main part of the song, thafs a little 

TM: Ifs part of the main centre of the 
song, rightthere. That kind of half- 

Sabbath. 


The discs your editor wa 


"Waiting For The Man"!), John 
Surman, These Immortal Souls, Jad 
Fair with The Pastels, David S.Ware, 
Sebedoh, Beat Happening, 
trombonist James Fulkerson playing 
John Cage, James MacMillan, 
Dimitrio Stratos and The Boredoms. 

of these records. 















Small Talk at 125th & Lenox (Flying Dutchman 1970) 

Even on arrival, GSH presents something of an anachronism - and yet be¬ 
ing out of step is the source of his power, the sign of his integrity. Presenting 
his verse as casually overheard Harlem breeze-shooting, he welds a soft- 
spoken freejazz intensity to the radical clarity of Greenwich Village Old Left 
folk-coffeeshop, American demotic poetry. But folk and the Old Left are 
dead, as are Ayler and Coltrane; and Harlem and poetry may be dying. Opt- 
out disillusion, shaped by shutdown, rules: if politics is the Art of the Possible, 
the limits of this Possible - pushed way out in the mid-60s - are now con¬ 
tracting. King and the Kennedys are gone, Vietnam never ends, Nixon has 
been elected to roll Civil Rights back. Committed first and last to the classic 
rad-lib notion that rigorous thinking and precision journalism can seize the 
times and talk things better, Small Talk foregrounds the first two stages of 
Agitate, Educate and Organise. Poetry rather than pop, jazz rather than 
rock, for small rather than mass audiences, time now rather than recorded, 
displaced, repeatable. (MS) 

Pieces Of A Man (Flying Dutchman 1971) 

Small Talk f ired volleys of radical invective into multiple, prototypical targets 
- institutionalised racism, hypocrisy on Capitol Hill, the divisive, Black-Not- 
Black aspirations of the Afro-American bourgeoisie. The word was right and 
exact - but its constituency was limited by the context (high-rap mono¬ 
logues over distant drums). Pieces unites GSH with BJ, and brings in Johnny 
'Shaft In Africa’Tate to orchestrate backing tracks that meld soul, jazz and 
funk, to instantly ratchet Gil’s outreach towards the Black American under¬ 
class - his rightful audience. "The Revolution Will Not Be Televised” is edgy, 
urgent proto-funk - drawing you into the lyric and a disgusted assault on 
the Brothers who watch TV while the struggle rages in the streets below. 
Much of the rest of the album is downbeat - low, mid-tempo Blues framing 
some of Gii's most trenchant reflections. 'Save The Children” insists on po¬ 
litical and economic security for future generations, the title track details a 
personal history of pain and regret that is almost unbearably poignant and 
'The Prisoner” turns the opening track's direct address into the special 
pleading of a man crumbling from too many years of ghetto oppression - a 
harrowing, emotive plateau whose call for communal self-help and aware¬ 
ness remains undiminished. (NW) 

Free Will (Flying Dutchman 1972) 

High elected politicians had rendered paranoia not merely respectable, but 
quite literally necessary to understanding a day’s headlines ('NIXON BUGS 
SELF”, The New York Post). Reflective soul-jazz dominates the first half of 
Free Will, the mood flipping swiftly into all-acoustic percussion discussion, 
Gil rapping out against No Knock and other police crimes against the Black 
community. Hubert Laws provides this first half with suitably piping, para¬ 
noid flute; the set begins hyperactively urgent with "Free Will' itself, groove 
courtesy Prettie Purdie on drums - when the acoustic personnel take over, 



Gil Scott-Heron, with and without his longtime 
partner Brian Jackson, has long ref used to fit into 
anyone's marketplan for a soul-jazz singer, 
resolutely political and one of a kind. Nathan West 
and Nark Sinker discuss his recorded legacy. 







the force of the music is greater, but not much. This sense that we’re still in 
the same world, that a music which can quite happily be called 'fusion' can 
inflect rage and suspicion quite as capably as the most focussed bongo- 
fury, tells all that needs to be told - the Conspiracy Theory of History has 


was also once a fiercely radical possibility: and the point - in "Ain’t No New 
Thing” - where Gil suggests that the next white rock band might as well in¬ 
clude Lyndon Johnson for all it means to African Americans, is a sharp re¬ 
joinder to the view that musicians like Laws are sell-outs. (MS) 


Winter In America (Strata East 1974) 

, „ I A masterpiece, lyrically, expressively; GSH's shortish 
list of essential themes are nowhere more defmitive- 
ly ex P lore d or better unified. The overpowering 


melancholy of this set is carried in the soft interplay of 
L'AitflEH the two piano, bass, drumsfourpiece The sieevenote 
I focuses the cold fury of the words, delivered more ir 
nt invocations i 

better times - private space at risk - within the daily struggle ("A Very Pre¬ 
cious Time”, -Your Daddy Loves You”), of healing tradition ("Rivers Of My 
Fathers”), of the alien and evil nature of the American city landscape ("Back 
Home”), of false routes of escape (The Bottle”) - plus the proto-rap classic 
”H20gate Blues”, and GSH’s sermon-skill at turning headlines into the 
building blocks of subtle and devastingly funny political arguments. (MS) 
Winter In America is also sometimes titled The Bottle] 


damn?/Did that justify dying in the jungles of Vietnam?" In the early 70s, 
even the most popular Black American music shifted into political gear (pop 
acts like The Chi-Lites, The O'Jays, The Undisputed Truth, War); shattered 
by defeats and retreats, the general mode by the mid-70s was frankly es¬ 
capist. Once again, GSH and BJ manifest most untimely. But even with this 
in mind, to make music so boldly unforcedly ’jazz’ (at a low point in its history, 
so we're usually told),well, it may feel like mere Keeper of their Artistic Con¬ 
science, but it’s still remarkably strong in its own right; a world away from the 
vague universalist platitudes its nearest cousin - pop fusion - offered. Bilal 
Sunni Ali’s’Essex” isthe linchpin here, as well as probably the most out thing 
this team ever tried: freeform intro, mordantly twining vocals, Jackson's 
darting, flickering flute. ‘Can you see the things that man has done cannot 
set you free?" - ‘Fell Together” may have a weird text for socialists to be ex¬ 
panding on, but its dispersed beat and yearning, yawning holler seem, just 
like "Essex”, to be notes towards a road never taken. (MS) 


The First Minute Of A New Day (Aristal 975) 

Minute, on a new label (they were Arista's first signing), seems to represent a 
shift in mind - away from the apocalyptic prophecies and ghetto polemic 
inherited from the Nation of Islam and the Black Panthers. Instead, "Must 
Be Something”, "Guerilla” and “Western Sunrise” reach back to the atmo¬ 
sphere of the 60s Civil Rights struggle. They speak allusively of the Deep 
South, of proud, beaming faces at lunch-counter sit-ins, hands raised in ju¬ 
bilation and the dream of a better tomorrow in this world (an advance, at 
least, on the Black Church's Promised Land in the here after), gut the 
dream freezes over in the arctic winds that blow through "Winter Irt Ameri¬ 
ca” and during the high-Blues cynicism of "We Beg Your Pardon, America” 
White America would only ever allow Black empowerment so much rope 
before a noose slipped into view - here the bright optimism of the 60s 
hardens into recognition of and remonstration against the Nixon adminis¬ 
tration's murderous assault on the activists and thinkers of Black Iteration 


It's Your World (Arista 1976) 

Within an evolving, conscious, self-determining continuum - Afrocentric, 
politically cognizant, historically correct, forthright and indignant - GSH is 
the disciple of many traditions: of Amiri Baraka and Sonia Sanchez making, 
in Larry Neal's phrase, "juju with the word on the world”; of the flaming ora¬ 
tory of Malcolm X and H. Rap Brown; of Coltrane and Ayler speaking in 
tongues ancient and cosmic; and of the fundamental Blues of James Brown 
and Curtis Mayfield. In the crucible of It's Your World, these particles of 
Blackness explode. This is the hour of chaos (or rather, one of many) - Civil 
Rights is sidelined as America spirals towards the political and economic 
shut down of a world recession. GSH and BJ respond by steeling their peo¬ 
ple with sustaining words ("It's Your World”), by summoning inspirational 
spirits departed ("Trane"), by reinforcing the power of communal celebra¬ 
tions ("17th Streef), and with bitter socio-political satire ("Bicentennial 
Blues’). Reworked versions of "The Bottle” and "Home Is Where The Hatred 
Is” preach abstention from alcohol and drugs on political rather than moral 
grounds - like, if you're out of your head on malt liquor and crack, how you 
gonna fight the white man when he's down on your back? (NW) 


From South Africa To South Carolina (1975) 

"Whatever happened to the protest and the rage/and whatever happened 
to the voices of the sane/and whatever happened to the folks that gave a 


Bridges (Arista 1977) 

Bridges is Outernational. It uses the motif of the musician as griot, traveller, 
visitor - a sensitized artist self-educator and spiritual communicator. The 
sleeve notes again speak of revolution: Internal and International. The mu¬ 
tual Blues vibration resonating along a deep Black nerve is summoned 
across the millenia from its origins in Nubian Egypt Lyrics call on the Black 
American to rebond with Africa and its diaspora: "7?iekey toourprogresslies 
with ourab'lity to support alliances between ourselves and Third World peo¬ 
ple. That support begins here." The word, this "voice of same”, is communi¬ 
cated via louche, liquid R'n'B out of Stevie Wonder and Marvin Gaye. "Delta 
Man"istherecord'soutstandingachievement-aBluesslow ► top.40 


Ten 






Who’s who in Gil-world 


"The King is proud of Patrick 
Gray" (from *H20gate Blues'): 
LPatrickGray III wasappointed 
Acting Director of the FBI - by Nixon 
- when J .Edgar Hoover finally died. 
His malevolent predecessor had 
been a law unto himself but Gray 
wasneverableto demonstrate his 
independence and resigned when it 
became known that he'd destroyed 
papers relating to Watergate. 


PartoftheforceofGSH'smusicis 
his witty topicality; this or that 
week's news-punditry subjected to 
deadly parody. After two decades, 
some of theshorthand baffles even 
aging political junkies with total 
recall like us. For newcomers and 
the forgetful, The Wreoffersa 
guide, without pretence to 
completeness, to the names in the 
Scott-Heronmix. 


"Nixon blowing a bugle and 
leading a charge/by John 
Mitchell, General Abrams and 
Spiro Agnew"( From "The 
Revolution Will NotBeTelevised'): 
Mitchell was friend, mentor and 
political resurrection man to 
Richard Nixon (after Nixon's loss to 
J FK in 1960). He became Nixon's 
Attorney General; left this job to run 
the reelection campaign. Nixon 
beatthe liberal candidate George 
McGovern by an unprecendeted 
margin, but Mitchell was indicted 
for tunneling campaign money 
towards the Watergate break-in, 
and ended in jail. (See also'No 
Knock(to be slipped intoJohn 
Mitchell'ssuggestion box)”,asong 
aboutnew Mitchell-instigated 
police powers and the savage war 
against the Black Panthers). 

Creighton W. Abrams, J r„ a senior 
Vietnam warrior, was more than 
many in the military responsible for 
urging the illegal terror-bombing of 
Cambodia. 

Spiro Agnew, Nixon's venomous 
Vice President, led attacksonthe 
■liberal' media (‘the nattering 
nabobs of negativism’). These 
helped him not atall when he was 
forced to resign for tax evasion. 

(See also “If Nixon knew, 
Agnew", from"H20gate Blues'.) 


ManThieu” (from "H20gate 
Blues'): Nguyen Van Thieu was the 
client dictator,the final of several 
(including NgoDinh Diem and 
Nguyen Cao Ky), that America 
foisted on a reluctant South 
Vietnam in the name of democracy. 


Boggs died?" (from "H20gate 
Blues'): the Louisiana 
congressman on the Warren 
Commissionwhointheearly70s 
began to question very publicly the 
Commission's Oswald-As-Lone- 
Gunman theory of JFK’s 
assassination. In 1972,flying over 
Alaska, he vanished without trace. 


“Remember Dita Beard and 
ITT?” (from *H20gate Blues’): in 
1972,aleaked 1971 memo from 
this Washington lobbyistfor 
International Telephone and 
Telegraph, about trade-offs for 
campaign contributions, led to 
outraged denial on all sides; Beard 
vanished, resurfaced in hospital in 
Denver, retracting all. Her health 
was presumably not improved by a 
menacing visit from Watergate 
break-in coordinator FHoward 
Hunt(in an 'ill-fitting orange wig"). 

(For advanced studentsof 
conspiracy only: Hunt a CIA man 
during the Bay Of Pigsfiasco, has 
been placed with some certainty in 
Dallas the day before Kennedy was 
shot. Nixon's presence in the city on 
the actual day, at a convention of 
soft drinks manufacturers, has 
never been denied.) 

"William Caliey's executive 
interference in the image of 
John Wayne" (from' H20gate 
Blues'): LtWilliamCalley was the 


officer under whose command the 
infamous 1969 My Lai massacre 
took place (see also “They 
pardoned William Calley: 22 
dead and America in shock”, 
from 'We Beg Your Pardon, 


"Lester Maddawgs, George 
Wallace, Strom Thurmond, 
Ronald Reagan - an almost 
endless list that won't be 
missed” (from H20gate Blues'): 
politicians of the far right, whose 
populist extremism exerted 
considerable influence on Nixon's 
domestic policies. Wallace, 
Governor of Alabama and a 
renegade Democrat, ran for 
President inl972on an 



opposition, helping Nixon to beat 
McGovern. Reagan, latterly 
somewhat famous, was in this 


period Governor of California, so far 
totherighthewasconsidereda 
great joke by everyone. 


"McCord hasblown, Mitchell 
has blown, no tap on my 


it followed a pattern (if you dig 
what I mean)” (from "H20gate 
Blues'): a virtual Who's Who of the 


Watergate conspiracy; James 
McCord, one of the burglars, blew 
the whistle to protect the good 
name of the CIA(i), bringing down 
John Mitchell; Bob Haldeman and 
John Ehrlichman were Nixon's two 
dosestadvisors; knownasthe'Two 
Germans’-in Gil's phrase the 
"Sauerkraut Mafia"-they 
effected the cover-up; offered up 
as scapegoat, White House Lawyer 
John Dean III chose instead to bring 


(from 'We Beg Your Pardon, 
America’): Gerald Ford, Nixon's 
second Vice President, became 
38th President of the United States 
when Nixon resigned. Arguing 
Nixon had 'suffered enough' 

(many begged to differ), Ford 
granted him a full pardon. 


"Pardon Robert Vesco; it was 
only embezzlement” (from 'We 
Beg Your Pardon, America'): 
Vesco, interntional financier and 
close friend to Nixon, was under 
investigation by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. John 
Mitchell (see above), with others, 
concealed from the SEC important 
evidence of thesize and nature of 
Vesco's contributions - of money 
notnecessarilyhis-taNKoris 
campaign coffers, and what was 


"Pardon H.Rap Brown - it was 
only burglary” (from "We Beg 
Your Pardon, America”): Brown 
replaced Stokeley Carmichael in 
the chairmanship of the Student 
Non-violent Co-ordinating 
Committee. With Carmichael, 
Angela Davis and other political 
dissidents in the early 70s, hefaced 
criminal charges, regarded by 
many as trumped up. 

“Arthur Bremer - was he from 
Massachusetts, Michigan or 
Maryland?" (from "The Ghetto 
Code'): George Wallace's would- 
be assassin, and (probably) a 
genuine lone nut. The Watergate 
conspirators discussed planting 
McGovernite material in his 
apartment immediately after his 
arrest, but the FBI gottherefirst, 
and sealed it off. 

"Did you ever hear about Mark 
Essex, and the things that drove 
him to choose to fight the Inner 
City Blues?" (from "Inner City 
Blues: The Siege Of New Orleans'): 
a 1972 rooftop sniperwho held 
600troops at bay, before dying in a 
hailof bullets,Essex had been 
driven mad by the institutionalised 
racism he'd encountered in the US 
Navy. His actions were presented as 
proof ofawidespreadblackguerilla 
movement to overthrow American 
democracy. Actually he'd declared 
hissolowarwhen he began to 
believe the confrontational 
rhetorical of much Black militancy 
was more political theatre than 
statement of intent 

"Justice is coming on the wings 
ofastorm...” 
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A from p.3 7 burning, stretched tight a tense sonic road movie barely con¬ 
taining its prophecies of the change to come. "It's winter and we are regain¬ 
ing our strength" (NW) 

Secrets (Arista 1978) 

The rage against escapism (drink, drugs, consensus 
opinion), and against city life generally makes them 
seem puritans; no chemicals, no TV, no movies - 
adds up to not much fun, you might conclude. Gil 
never luxuriates in his voice, thats for sure, and even 
seems to ration his surreal and witty news-speak 
raps. Literate intellect overrides expressive passion. 
Which is an advantage, when the team take on music's New Technology (in 
the form of engineer Malcolm Cecil and TONTO - The Original New Tim- 
bral Orchestra - the studio-sized synthesiser which held Wonder in thrall 
through the 70s); they use it, and don't let it use them. Secrets is a perfectly 
respectable record, on their own terms, with much to like about it - the use 
of synthetic sound for example, every bit as funky, smart and subtle as Won¬ 
der's or Gaye'sor Kashif s. But it's just not really happening, somehow; feels 
soft-centred, losing the words their edge. Although suggesting that the 
words are as hard as ever maybe hits on another fault: they're so very much 
thesameasever.(MS) 

The Mind Of Gil Scott-Heron (Arista 1979) 

An out-of-sequence near-retrospective, combining three new poems with 
a look back to the classic Watergate triptych ("H20Gate Blues", "Bicenten¬ 
nial Blues', We Beg Your Pardon America"). After Secrets, the form/context 
of "The New Deal" and "The Ghetto Code' now sounds archaic, a throwback 
to the early poetry recitals - intimate, conversational monologues even 
more cauterised than Small Talk and Free Will of any elements that might 
detract from the clarity of the message. But the content is compulsively of 
its moment; the texts reverberating as much through the instant-response, 
barbed satire as the dynamics of the oratory. "Poem For J ose Campos Tor¬ 
res" lays a synth-wash behind a narrative that, ironically enough, consider¬ 
ing his later run-ins, sounds like a manifesto for the no-compromise, hyper¬ 
ventilating fury of the currentwave of Blackcultural protest "The battlefield 
has oozed away from the stilted debates of semantics/ the reality of our 

ly/phllosophy/total. It is beyond a question of the advantages of didactic nig- 
geiisms. TheMOTHERFUCKIN'DOGSarein thesaeet'WD 

1980 (Arista 1980) 

If they're in a rut, lyrically and musically, the records of this period (with the 
excption of the atypical,70s angled The Mind Of) offer no way out. Looking 
foolish on the cover, in Star Trek boots and Gary Numan overalls, posing in 
front of banks of computer technology, GSH and BJ are still working with 
TONTO. Their worship at the shrine of the small, warm and private, and a 
unified acoustic space in real time, has worked for them; but it must have 
begun to seem retro - they want to move on. The need wrongfoots them - 
the problem they face (the question of the radical possibilities of multi¬ 
tracking and the studio’s unreal spaces) will not be solved until Public Ene¬ 
my. To date, Gil has demonstrated little but contempt for HipHop; and PE's 
whirling chaos of rage seems to speak largely to a generation who have no 
use for or knowledge of his measured l iteracy. Telling exception: Disposable 
Heroes of HipHoprisy. They may only groove in the most dreggy, tuneless 
fashion, but there's urgency as well as careful intelligence in their writing. 
Their whole thing - good and bad - might be a rap-rewrite of this LP. The Gil 
glee hasgone.(MS) 

Real Eyes (Arista 1980) 

Their essential period begins with Winter In America and works through to 


Bridges. No coincidence that this period also marks the apex of his collabo¬ 
rations with J ackson (the two met in the late 60s at Pennsylvania's Lincoln 
University) and the Midnight Band. The music forged by Jackson, bassist 
Danny Bowens, saxophonist Bilai Sunni-Ali, percussionist Barnet Williams 
and vocalist Victor Brown (the core of the group) gave the raps an immedi¬ 
ate cachet, the word carried on waves of Savannah percussion, a slow 
Blues take on the old-new cosmos then echoing out across Black America 
from the recordings of Miles, Herbie Hancock and Lonnie Liston Smith. Af¬ 
ter Bridges, the members of The Midnight Band gradually fell out of the 
frame. Ini 980Jackson left for NewJersey to workon his own projects. Re¬ 
al Eyes is the first post-Jackson recording, and the spirit and muse have ob¬ 
viously been thrown off track by the split. Much of it sounds like outtakes 
from Stevie Wonder's albums of the period - even words seem to desert 
him, falling away into disengaged rhetoric or weak personal concerns. (NW) 

Reflections (Arista 1981) 

Poised on the brink of a decade when he will make 
almost no new music - his excuse being that he's al¬ 
ready said everything needed - GSH's music 
sounds for this record galvanised back into full life, 
even if it does once again evade the issues of new 
forms and technology's encroaching demands (city- 
modes of communication may be as anathema to 
him as cities themselves but this doesn't help: most African Americans live 
in cities; cities are where the Freedom Marches faltered and will have to 
start anew). Light on its feet sprung tight in coils of angry energy, Reflections 
opens with ominous broken-winged Stevie Wonder mouth-harp and a reg- 
gae-fied beat 'Storm Music" returns, still unfazed, to his favourite revolu- 
tion-a-comin' metaphor: "Justice is coming on the wings of a storm/we re¬ 
sistin' the presentfbrthoseyetunbom/Afreedomisspreadmg its wmgslikea 
bird/ the message it carries has got to be heard." If'Family Values'has else¬ 
where become the noxious cliche of our age, "Grandma's Hands" at least 
searches out the potential power for good in traditional community being. 
The tour-de-force is "B-Movie", his ultimate is-this-for-real ? editorial on 
the early Reagan era. Over relentless circling bass-guitar figures, the notion 
seems to dawn - beyond his usual False Consciousness diagnoses - that 
only the unreal exists any more. "Nothing but a movie" - there’s something 
very like resignation in histone. As if to say, it's up to others now. (MS) 

Moving Target (Arista 1982) 

The penultimate album, but the last one to feature new material. Following 
the success of "Storm Music", his first major single since 1974’s 'The Bot¬ 
tle", and the rejuvenation that animated Reflections, this comes as an im¬ 
poverishing epitaph, one that sells short the preceding two decades. "Fast 
Lane' accelerates swiftly into proto-Black Rock configurations, but for once 
the message is obscure and unfocussed. 'Blue Collar", "Ready Or Not" and 
■Explanations' pass by in quiet shadows. Only the lengthy, escalating drama 
of 'Black History/The World", which speaks of the psychic vandalism inflict¬ 
ed on the collective memory of African Americans by generations of West¬ 
ern scholars, suggests that even at this late stage he still remains proactive. 
On the fade out, the voice rises up one last time imploring its people: "We 
must believe we can change the world." Some would continue to believe 
this, yes, but in the coming years Gil ceased to move among them. (NW) 

Space Shuttle (Castle 12" 1989) 

Amnesia Express (Castle 1990) 

For GSH, the 1980s were a personal wasteland, a long, dark night of the 
soul that matched pace with the deepening collective anxieties of African 
Americans as they watched the Reagan administration slap down Civil 
Rights and liberties. Throughout the 70s, he had chanted of the day-to-day 
suffering and spiritual degradation of a people trapped in a ► top.71 
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S itting on a park bench up above the dock of the bay at 
Vancouver harbour, German saxophonist Peter Brotz- 
mann and I spent about an hour tossing some words into 
the wind on a blustery afternoon in June. The night be¬ 
fore, as part of the du Maurier International Jazz Festival, 
Brotzmann had played a powerful duet with percussion¬ 
ist Hamid Drake, a recent partner whose masterful tabla, 
traps and frame drum draw out the reedman's more 
rhythmic tendencies. That night after our interview, Drake and Brotzmann 
were joined by pianist Marilyn Crispell for a trio that - after a few introducto¬ 
ry kluges - was utterly breathtaking. The following night, the trio moved on 
to record a CD in Toronto, but on that bench we reviewed the state of things 
old and new, and how the notorious noisemaker is looking to attend to his 
sweeter aspect Unprovoked, Herr Brotzmann led: 

I am fucking tired of jokes in music. 

What about Han Bennink? 

For an audience, if s always anew thing. But if you work with such a guy for 
years and years, you know it all. Then you have the feeling, standing in the 
corner -" Oh, this again. And that again” Maybe its a very special Dutch at¬ 
titude. Willem [Breuker], as much as I like him as a person, as a player, even 
as a composer, his fucking tentet is so boring. If you have heard it twice, it is 
enough. And the same is going on with Han. The few times I have seen him 
since we split, he always does the same things. He is doing them perfect, be¬ 
cause he can. If he plays the brushes with a little swing beat, of the shuffle or 
whatever... fantastic. But I must say, for me its not enough. I don’t know if I’m 
able to do things in another direction, but I'm trying I don't like to sit down 


and live from my last 2 5 years. There was one of the reasons I joined [Cast] 
Exit and I enjoyed it. People can say whatever they want, we played good 
concerts, we played bad concerts. But it always was a kind of challenge for 
all four of us. I liked that situation much more than being perfect. 

Itwasa nice experience doingacouple of tours with my son. Of course we 
played different places than I usually play. These young people, between 14 
and 20, they were surprised. 'What is this old man doing? What kind of shit 
is that?” They didn't know anything about it but they liked it. Of course, what 
is happening in the rock field is mostly rubbish, too. But that was the same 
experience playing with Exit. We had really a very mixed audience, people 
coming from all kinds of music experience, which was really nice. 

It seemed like Last Exit might break in a big way lor a little while, though I 
dontthinkanyone with any sense thought so. 

Yeah, that was quite an illusion. When I showed up with Exit for the first 
time in Europe, people came to me saying, * Oh, Brotzmann, now you're 
making big money.' And let me tell you, the numbers we sold of Exit 
records, in half a year I sell more solo records. Maybe it was the right time to 
stop it, but it was quite some fun. Musically, sometimes. Not all the time. And 

ny and especially Shannon. 

It would be a nice trio. I'm mtfondofLaswell. 

No, he’s not a fantastic bass player, but I think he’s a good guy to keep 
things together, musically. We had lousy concerts, but we had some good 
ones. The last record we did, Iron Path on Virgin, it's bullshit. But I didn't have 
any control on that It was that kind of studio production that I hate. You 
show up in the night, play a couple of up and downs and somebody's mixing 


Rabelaisian trail throught the European avant garde. But 25 years after 
Machine Cun, is the wild man of free jazz finally getting 
too old for wine, women and anti-song? John Corbett spoke to 
him in Vancouver. Pictures by Fred Burkhart. 










afterwards. Exit was really a live band. These Americans, they make things 
so difficult Not the music, but by the things around. This kind of image prob¬ 
lem they all have. 

Machismo bullshit. 

Yes. I must say, I don't like what is going on in jazz and improvised music. 
Forget about the bebop revival, but even people like Lester Bowie or David 
Murray, they're just going the easiest way. Of course, European audiences 
like that - maybe audiences everywhere. I think so. But it doesn't take you 
anywhere. I'm always ready to make mistakes. I like to get some challenge, 
some strange situations. I know what I can play. I know that I am, if I want to 
be, one of the loudest saxophone players in the world, nowadays. But that 
doesn't make me any happier [toughs]. Now I want something else; I want 
some tension. And you have to think about the world. Coming back to Ma- 
chineGun‘68. Of course we all came out of the same musical backgrounds; 


trying things, getting fed up with the American hard bop, things like that. But 
it was a kind of political thing, too. In Germany and France it was the feeling, 
the very naive feeling that we could take a little part in changing the world, 
the society. To make it, maybe, kind of better. It was very naive, but it was 
true. Of course I had to do with people like [Ulrike ) Meinhoff. We were sitting 
in the same bar, talking, sometimes playing. Got drunk, mostly, later in the 
night, of course. I wouldn't say there was an ideology behind the music in 
that very straight way, but it was really a very common feeling. Nowadays 
you miss the political side of the thing. Everybody's just hunting gigs, which is 
necessary. Everbody has to survive. But especially if I look at most of my 
black American comrades, they mostly play and earn money in Europe and 
Japan. They just do their thing, but there is not very much money behind it 
Or if they still think about their situation in the States, they don't show it any- 
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music at a very famous school in Essen. I was the only amateur. But then 


[musoons]. That was much more exciting. I went on with painting, but I nev¬ 
er was so ambitious to do exhibitions anymore. This was the early, early 60s. 
You were playing in whatklndofbands? 


At that time it was a kind of swing/bebop band. All the other guys studied 



the band split up I went over to Wuppertal, studied this art business, and flfl 

played around with local cats Somebody told me there was this young ' ' f i'Jjwl, IM 1 

guy trying to play the bass, who was Mr [Peter] Kowald, at that time 17 

Youwereolder ^ 

[Proud/y] Yeah, 19 Mucholder Peter lived with his parents I had my little 
studio, so he was always hanging out at my place He had to be at home at JsSSHnS 

10 00, he was drinking milk But we changed that, very soon Peter and I 

worked nearly every night in a kind ot club, it was just a hole somewhere, pi' 

What wereyou playing atthe timer 

Some Mingus, some early Ornette Coleman. Of course we listened to 
Coltrane. And early Miles Davis things. a| 

That was one side of it Because I was involved in the art business I met i tf /j^ 

people like Stockhausen and especially Nam June Paik I listened to [David] 

Tudor and John Cage They all worked in Cologne a lot. With Paik, I'm still ; 

good friends I was working for him, just fumbling around with his machines n tT 

and things I learned from this side that I shouldn't give so much about the 
bars and the harmonies, just try to find out what is possible. 

I saw a reference to a group of yours on an old poster for a Fluxus festival. 

Yeah, I met Misha [Mengelberg] in the early-60s not because he was Hj ^ 

playinginsomejazzdubinAmsterdamwithMonktunes,butlmethimfir5t Sy 

through Fluxus activities. Some years later, I met Han and Willem Breuker. / 

But this was already '66. In '64 to'66 I had my first contact to American 
musicians, like Don Cherry, Steve Lacy. Steve Lacy was very, very helpful 
Carla Bley, we did this funny tour, which was helpful The German guys, like 

Alex Schlippenbach, Manfred Schoof. whenever we showed up at some lit¬ 
tle festival or in a club, they just laughed their asses off. At that time, they H 
played the Horace Silver-style thing and when we started they just shook 
their heads and joked. Then I was working with Carla and I was working in j 
Paris with Don in a good old quintet with Gato Barbieri, Karl Berger, J-F ;spt ! 

Jenny ICIark], and Aldo Romano. Coming back to Germany, of course the 
other comrades did know that Brotzmann played with Don Cherry in Paris. 

So that was the beginning of a kind of relationship with Schlippenbach and » 

Schoof. 

I met Sven-Ake Johansson in Brussels, and he didn't know where to live. "j. - ■ 

So Peter and I and Freddy [van Hovel we took Sven-Ake to Wuppertal. That 

was the first trio. And out of the first trio and the Schoof/Schlippenbach H V. y 

Quintet - Gerd Dudek was in it, Buschi [ Niebergall ], Jaki Liebezeit was the 
drummer - out of that combination was formed the first Globe Unity. I got H 




survive with the family. I already had a family, two kids, so I had to do some¬ 
thing. So we put out the first record [For Adolphe Sax] on my own. Machine 
Gun was the second, in '68. And then '69, FMP was happening. Sven moved 
to Berlin, and 1 tried to find out what was happening with these Dutch guys. 


We formed a trio for a short time with Willem, Han and myself, which was 
really nice. Then, I introduce Han to Fred, because I knew Fred already since 
themid-60s. 


There's a cliche about the German scene being interested in violence and 
"Kowald had to be at home energy. Do you find such cliches to be offensive or do you think they're on to 


at 10.00; he was drinking 


I think cliches are always wrong. Over here, Kowald and myself are the 
most well-known German people in this field of music. And I like to play 
loud, yeah. Especially in those times, I really enjoyed it - playing loud and 
just "Shit, let's go!" But, on the other hand there are a lot of German musi- 






dans doing really different stuff. I mean, Albert [ nangeisdorff], for example, 
never was a really violent player. This was a really fine gentleman. So I think 
this cliche is not true. I remember one big article, it must have been the mid- 
70s, in The Guardian, showed my face with a kind of Viking helmet on. Oh 
my god, so stupid! 

Last night you were mentioning some changes going on in your music 
that relate to changes that are going on personally. 

Yeah, I mean it goes hand in hand. I think this sort of, let's say, steaming 
life, looking for a lot of alcohol, a lot of women, and playing as loud as possi¬ 
ble or raving around - it doesn't seem so interesting anymore, for me. I still 
like women and I like drinks, but much more with distance. And that's the 
same way I’m looking at the music these days. I'mtrying to find out whatway 
I’m going in myself and in the playing. The last solo recording is already a 
step in this direction. And working, for example, with Hamid [Drake] makes 
certain things possible, because he is so open. 

I’m still interested in tension and in getting things really together. But it 
can just be a breath, it doesn't have to be screaming all the time. Maybe I’m 
slow. It took me a long time to realise that If you listen to some of the good 
old records, like the ones with Mangelsdorff, you can realise that that always 
was there. But what the press and the media made out of me was always: 
"Oh, there is this screaming ugly German." 

Did you ever peel that influenced your self-image, in terms of how you 
played? 

No. When I was really young and when the first things showed up in the 
papers, I was reading them. But that is really a long time ago. And now I am 
quite happy when they write my name correctly. This side of the business is 
very unimportant for me. What sometimes annoys me is that the whole 
work that FMP is doing since 1969- and it really is a unique work in this field 
of music - the media and the radio stations just don't know about it. The 
don’t know about what influence we have had on some of the avant-garde 
rock musicians, things like that I'm angry about that sometimes. Not really 
for myself, but for FMP and Jost [Gebe/sj. That’s really a shame. 

Atone point, you started having more contact with American Jazz musi¬ 
cians. Not the very first ones, but people like Frank Wright and Bobby Few. 
Whatwasthat about, foryou? 

The most important thing I learned from people like Frank and Bobby 
was just being aware of what you're doing. If you’re on stage you have to 
work your ass off whatever happens. That was a thing I was always trying to 
do, but it was good to see that other people were thinking [along] the same 
line. Of course, after 15,20 years I see it a little bit different, but at that time 
it was important for us to have that connection. I’m always fond of drum¬ 
mers, the most important guys for me in the band. That was a reason I had 
really great times with Andrew [Cyn//eL and of course with Milford [Graves], I 
don’t know, I thought and am still thinking that some of the Afro-American 
drummers have a different kind of feeling from most of the Europeans. Han 
knows everything, Tony [Oxley] is the only European drummer who has this 
touch of being relaxed and still playing strong. 


Somebody told me that when youpractiseyouplay Lester Young tunes. 

I try my best, but of course I can’t At home, yeah, I play standards. I still, for 
some reason, have a lot to do with the normal jazz tradition. I don't listen to 
some avant-garde things at home. During the last time I listened to good old 
European classical music much more than to jazz. The more you are work¬ 
ing yourself, the less listening is important. But it’s changing, I have time - 
coffee, breakfast, some Sonny Rollins - finishing the night, some rum and 
coke, Lester Young or Billie Holiday. Sometimes I don’t listen at all. 

I remember an interview with you in Cadence years ago where you were 
talking about Anthony Braxton in terms of technique, that his interest was a 
little too technical. Thataiwavs struck me as funnv, because what vouch is. in 
away.technicaltoo. 

Sure. Technique, you have to have some kind of technique to get to the 
point you want to, or get close to it. But, of course technique is always the 
second question. The queston is what you have in your head, or even how 
you grow up and are taught playing. Anthony is a very, very classical, very 

New York and listed to a very simple, normal blues saxophone player or 
whatever. Some years ago we had a little festival in Wuppertal. Anthony 
was there, so we decided to make a short duo, which I have on tape at 
home. It's very nice. That's four, five, six years ago. And we said we should do 
some kind of duo thing. I would still like to do it, because he is so completely 
different in his attidudes. It could be quite interesting. 

Do you think there's a connection between the black American experience 
and post-war European musicians who were youngsters just after the war? 
Whatwasitthatmadethatmusicstnkeachordinyou? 

Really hard to find an answer. My father always listened to Tchaikovsky, 
Beethoven and the good old German and European classics. Maybe I was 
running away from that. I always was attracted by jazz music - Kid Ory, Arm¬ 
strong, Bix Beiderbecke. I don't know why, but maybe even as a kind of 
protest, getting away from all that family shit, which I did quite early. I grew 
up in a very upper-middle class family, so I always was running away. The 
lucky thing was that I got this clarinet from the school. I always went out in 
the night and played with these much older guys. Not being home, coming 
home early in the morning completely drunk, and then going to school two 
hours late, and falling asleep. 

So that had more to do with the "jazz life’than any political identity. 

Yes, I think so. The first girls, the first alcohol, things like that. Very impor¬ 
tant. To come back to nowadays, my feelings about what is happening as I 
look around, I don’t see very much happening. You always have times 
where it’s really happening and then you have valleys. I think we're in quite a 
valley at the moment You can take the Europeans or you can take the New 
York guys. I recently saw Elliott Sharp with Carbon in Wuppertal. Everything 
is so commercialised; from the beginning to the end you know what to ex¬ 
pect. Look at all the John Zorn projects: at the end if s always the same, you 
know already what is happening. I think there are very few people who know 
what direction they have to go, or what point they could reach. □ 



















InSoundcheck: 

Reviews of Ray Charles, 
John Adams, The The, 
JimmyGiuffre.FelaKuti, 
Einstiirzende Neubauten, 
Zappa, Garbarek 
and Pigface 


In Outline: 

Nick Kimberley 
restages recent 
opera; Richard Scott 
bagsanother bunch 
of West African 
cassettes 


In Brief: 

Mike Fish runs down 
the holiday season's 
jazz releases; 
KodwoEshun 
shimmies clubwise 


work roars and lilts, Intermittently 
allowing the source to speak for 
Itself, but mostly diverging from it in 
a virtuoso display of some urgency. 

The title track uses “Tobabo 
Fonio' again, this time to construct 
a lengthy, textually convoluted 

story - tales of cultural theft and 
forgery-told against an 
electridacoustic backdrop. Woven 
in is a shadowy debate about 
precedence, the original raw 
material (or original cooked 
material, for that matter) versus 
later interpretations, coloured by 
electronic loops and distorted 
repetitions of minute elements of 
"Tobabo Fonio*. Electronics are 
being used here to create what 
Collins terms a “sloppy, automative 
percussive accompaniment”, 
triggered by the rhythm and pitch 
contour of the narrative voices. 
Backwards guitar is similarly 
triggered, complemented by more 
traditional instruments. A teasing 
investigation of the meanings of 
quotation, of piracy and of value, 
its a Russian-Doll sequence that 
leads us into a maze of (false?) 
promise and (true?) possibility. 

A fleetingly enigmatic, pointedly 
incomplete rendition of ‘Tobabo 
Fonio" by the ensemble (Ben Neill, 
Tom Cora, Guy Klucevsek, among 
others) offers an ironic rejoinder to 

political ramifications of such 

cultural material, have not been 
resolved. Collins poses, without 
apology, a fractured question, 
suggesting that returns to the point 
of origin and meaningful 
preservation of the integrity of alien 
artefacts are both impossible. His 

faceted nostalgias on offer in this 


available at good 


world of postmodern panic It's a 
bold experiment of some 
profundity, which will surely prove 


composition and particularly 
improvised music. They didn't go as 
far down the expermental road as 
Henry Cow, but they certainly took 





The Great Deceiver 

DISCIPLINE RECORDS KC DIS1 4CDs 

Extolling the virtues of King 
Crimson has come to be something 
of a salvage operaton; seldom has 
an important British group been so 
misunderstood. Part of this 
operation involves seperatlng the 
group from the excesses 
perpetrated by other 70s 
"progressive rock” groups like ELP, 
Genesis and Yes. In the case of the 
first five Crimson albums this can 

means impossible. However, when 
we reach the 1973-74 line-ups 
and the albums Larks' Tongues In 
Aspic, Starless And Bible Black and 
Red, it should be evident that 
Crimson have become something 
quite apart from the 


The 13 
collection 
and reveal the group at its outer 
limits. “Providence" and “Clueless 
And Slightly Slack” are arguably the 
most cohesive and sharply 
focussed tracks, emphasising the 
importance of David Cross's 
bittersweet, chamber-like violin 
which was not often allowed this 
much scope; the group were 
usually driven by Bill Bruford and 
John Wetton's heavier rock-jazz 
rhythm section. Cross's comments 
in the accompanying “scrapbook” 
highlight this particular tension in 
the group. As ever, Robert Fripp's 
electric guitar is the most distinctive 
voice, and never less than inventive. 
Versions of the rhythmically 
ambitious “Fracture” and "Talking 
Drum” compare favourably with 
early Mahavishnu Orchestra. Those 
who still harbour Crimson 
preconceptions and prejudices 
should get this and enjoy a c 



What MCA are. 
definitive collection” of B.B.King's 
40-year career comes in a box 
containing four picture-CDs and a 
lavishly-illustrated 70-page booklet 
which has an appreciation by Colin 
Escott and a recent interview, as 
well as session details. There are 








maps of the Delta, fold-out 
facsimile posters, and the whole 
package Is extremely handsome. 

The music kicks off with B.B.'s 
rare first 78, ‘Miss Martha King’, 
from the Bullet label for whom he 
cut one session in 1949; the sound 
quality is miraculously limpid and 
shows a young artist whose 
resonant, full-throated singing 
makes more impression than his 


tro only, solo space being allr 


takes us rather hurriedly through 
the 50s and 60s via such 
landmarks as 'Rock Me Baby", and 
his first crossover hit the Intense, 
almost paranoid verson of Jimmy 
Johnson's ’Don't Answer The 
Door". By this time, his axemanship 
vies with his singing for the 
listener's attention, with its piercing 
tone, elegant execution and aura of 
barely controlled emotion. 

The late 60s see B.B. playing to a 
loyal but diminishing audience and 
seeking ways of reaching new ears 
without compromising his music. 

So, alongside a splendid 1966 
example of the man working his 
(black) audience on ’Going Down 
Slow”, there is the nearest he came 
to making a 60s soul record in ’Get 
Myself Somebody - . Significantly, 
the 1967 cut ’Lucille" has King 
explaining his blues and his guitar, 
describing what 'paying dues' 
means; this is a tentative step 
towards a hoped-for new (white) 



1969 when ’The Thrill Is Gone’ 
reached the US Top 20 - though a 
blues in form (and a hit for Its 
composer Roy Hawkins in 1951), 


ras still cutting 
ird blues performances 
like 'Confessin' The Blues’, King 
moved into the 70s attracting 
more attention from white rock 

he began touring internationally. 

(He also recorded a studio album 
in London with such blues 
superstars as Ringo Starr: not 


Metamkine, 13 Rue Oe La 
Prague, 38600 Fontaine 



lot Look Down" from 1978 
(unfortunately nothing from their 
more successful RoyalJam 
collaboration is included); with a 
big, bad band on tracks from Sues 
S Jazz, one of his best recent 
albums; singing the film theme 
•Into The Night’; and guesting with 
rock group U2 (surprisingly 
successfully, as he fairly roars out 
of "When Love Comes To Town*), 
Bonnie Raitt and Gary Mi 
g a lesson in how ii 
le) - this remarkable artist 
shows no sign of diminishing vigour 

That this is a vastly enjoyable 


through rock will enjoy it but the 
omission of most of his 
groundbreaking 50s sides for 

purist would be better advised to 


soundcheck 


The Death Of Klinghoffer 

For all its epic grandeur, opera 
prefers the intimate moment, we 
go to hear Aida suffer, and If in the 
process the stage fills with vast 
armies and herds of elephants, 
that's a decorative bonus (or not). 

John Adams's operas - 
Klinghofler as much as Nixon in 
Chino - overti 


to us, the audience, telling us 
they felt about what was happening 
to them, giving the piece something 
of the static quality of an oratorio. 
There are few moments when 
voices interact, terrorists and their 

Alice Goodman's succinctly poetic 
libretto) have little to say to each 
other. No doubt thafs how it Is in 
the real world. As in Handel's 
; of Verdi's 
, the choruses carry the 
burden of explanation, albeit of an 
, admirably impartial kind. 



recording is somewhat recessed, 
rendehng the crucial opening 
choruses almost inaudible. You'll 
need to follow the libretto, and 
Michael Steinberg's examplary 
accompanying essay, very closely if 
you want to keep abreast of 
developments. But the best way to 









Aphex Twin 

Selected Ambient Works 85-92 

■ A S/APOLLO DOUBLE 12"/CD 


Polygon Windows 
Surfing On Sine Waves 


Always prejudge the intentions of a 
piece of music by its title. The 
judgement may not be entirely fair, 
yet its accuracy is frequently 
uncanny. Richard James, teenage 
Techno iconoclast and DIY 
technologist, aka Aphex Twin, 
Polygon Window and numerous 
other noms de waveforms, has a 
head start in that his talent for 
naming is prodigious. These two 
(sort of) double albums collate 
tracks which reflect the less hyper 
aspect of the Twin, most of them 
apparently named with oblique 
reference to labels on cough 
linctus, rooting powder and other 
pharmaceutical and botanical 
products, with perhaps a dip into 
dictionaries of etymology and 
philosophy. ■Tha’, T, "Hedphelym", 
■Green Clax*, 'Audax Powder", 
■UTl-dof, ■Quirto-phec’and 
■Quoth' tend towards agreeably lo- 
budget jazz fusion (minus the jazz), 
industrial (minus the industry) or 
surf music (more Surfers Against 
Sewage than Annette Funicello). If 
you alpha when a 909 bass drum 
rams the levels into zone red, then 

DAVID TOOP 


Michele Bokanowski 


Michel Chion 
Credo Mambo 

nETAMKINE IWCD004 CD 

Jerome Noetinger 
Gloire A ... 

nETAHKINE MKCDOOS CD 

Cinema Pourl'oreille. Cinema for 
the ear the series title for these 
neatly packaged musique<oncrete 
mini-CDs provides a useful access 
point for this frequently (often 
deservedly) ignored genre. All the 
sounds here are sampled, filtered, 
recast and perverted relatives of 
other sounds, sometimes musical, 
generally not, compiled with a logic 


throbbing, repeating timbrel cycles 

organs. Oddly beautiful and 
intelligently constructed, this is how 
ambient and New Age musics 
might be if they were not so 
bogged down in bloodless nicety. 

Its discipline reminds me a little of 
The Hafler Trio and also a more 
compositionally developed Zoviet 

The Chio piece sustains an 
tic fragments and 


mean anything to me... 
Noetinger's piece is a gem and, I 


humourlessness and la; 
distancing irony offer a complete 
contrast to, for example, the cut-up 
media-baiting of Negativland. Its 
' “y appropriate clumsiness 
jggle with coherence insi 
rail Ralph Steadman's venemous, 
blood-spattered newspaper 
collages from the Falklands War - 
radio voices, stabs of interference, 
jutting, frustrating silences 

One might have thought the 
musique<oncrete movement had 
pretty much passed 20 or 30 
years ago. These pieces, and the 


electro-acoustic digitalising, suggest 
a new breath of life and energy -1 
think they may even be hip. 


The logic behind Little Eva's inside 
cover-star status on a Berlin-based 
electronic composer's disc is truly 
baffling Crack it and you enter a 

orbiting the stern; 


with dance music, manifested on 
Volkswagen ballet and a disco track 

police manoeuvres (‘Do The 
Vopo"). Here, the digitally 
streamlined ‘Neo Loc" transforms 
Little Eva's ‘Do The Locomotion" 
into something entirely new - a 
mechanic-maniacal DAF and gym 
workout It tickles the mind into 


Often working with ex-Tangerine 
Dream and Iggy Pop drummer 
Klaus Kruger, his clearly drawn 
steps picket variously charged 
soundfields. ‘Das Rad Des 
Klangs/The Wheel Of Sound" 


"Veni Domum" Butzmann first 
petrifies the insect-black chatter of 


classically beautiful piano/ 
electronics play-off shapes out of 
an ether of lost voices in 
■Funkverkehr/Radio Traffic". 
Elsewhere, the composer trades 

contrasting the voices of Krista 
Kern and Udo Scheuerpflug on 
"Die Musik Soil Frohlich 
Machen/Music Ought To Make You 
Happy". And so Butzmann's music 


I have to confess that Charles R„ 
has been one of those revered 
voices which have never blasted 
open my listening life. Whatever it 


on globe. Like: 
in the congregation, 
daddloi What a whirlwind is herein 
captured! From the neat (in all 
senses) sleeve you might think this 
was a new relaunch - Ray maybe 
given the Quincy Jones overhaul - 
but what it is was "recorded in 
concert at Shrine Civic Auditorum 
Los Angeles California (sic) 1964". 
The sleeve doesn't give us the full 
band line-up, crediting just the 
Raelets and David "Fathead" 
Newman, but - holy cow! - did this 
date swing! Charles sounds like he's 
having a gen-u-wine ball. 

Besides inevitables Cl Gotta 
Woman", a gorgeous snakey 
organ-led "What'd I Say", 

■Hallelujah I Love Her So") stand¬ 
outs include a sci-fi-hi 'Don't Set 
Me Free"-which is FONKY light 
years ahead in its slow-funk intro 
and snap /snap! - Edl, with the 
Raelets giving itserious-as- 
blackmall siren wail, and the hom- 
sh and finger-snap lsnap!-Ed] 


down the spine slow, a taste ol illicit 
city sugar. 

The live/CD repro is airtight, the 
horns blare and snap [snap! - Ed], 
Charles's piano playing Is both 
muscular and tender, playful and 
serious as rancour. If this nuclear- 
frisson stride and shimmy don't 
shuck your shoulder blades and 
snap [snap! - Edl your sneaker 
elastic then you ARE certlfiably 
medicallyf ontologically 
anywhichway dead. 


Disco By Night is Anthony 
Coleman's investigation of musics 
from the Balkans and, in particular, 












predicted is that the fragile unity 
would crumble in such a sickeningly 
violent way.' 

Although three of these five 
compositions were written before 
the current civil war started in this 
region, all of the music is haunted 
by the images which have become 

folk dance motifs which are 
stretched, fragmented, or undercut 
by the brooding dissonances of Guy 
Klucevsek's accordion, assume a 
greater poignancy, the vibrant, 
ethnic-influenced disco music 
which shapes'Trend Man' and 
"Disco By Night' sounds ominous, 
ironic even. Coleman's album is not 
about the war in the Balkans, but 
that conflict brings the ambiguities 
and tensions of his music into a 
sudden and sharper focus. 

CHRIS BLACKFORD 


Steve Coleman And Five 


polyrhythmic grooves over which 
the solos are organised in tight 
clusters and tag-routines. The 
crystal structure motif used on the 
cover and explored in Coleman's 
sleevenotes seems particularly apt 
to describe these opaque self- 
contained jigsaws. Along with The 
Strata Institute's C-l-P-H-E-R-S-Y- 
N-T-A-X this is among the most 
absorbing M-base stuff I’ve come 



The Crusaders 
The Golden Years 

GRP 50072 CD 


"...the ultimate funk-drenched, jazz- 
tinged music machine" - says Zan 
Stewart in his sleevenotes. And this 
31 track three-CD package truly is 
an awesome collection. The choice 
of recordings chronicles 30 years 
in the life of The Crusaders: 1962- 
82- dawn to (effective) dust of a 


M-Base Collective 
Anatomy Of A Groove 


Actually there isn’t anything from 
their very early albums ( Freedom 
Sound, Lookin'Ahead) though for 
an example of pre-70s material - 
when Henderson, Felder, Sample 


If Steve Coleman's claims to have 
simultaneously discovered the 
future and redefined the past of 
Afro-American music are a little 
too grandiose and self-important, 
there is little disputing the 
originality and importance of his M- 
Base project-injecting a new 
rhythmic vision and hard-funk 
dynamic into a jazz-like 
harmonic/compositional sensibility. 
Drop Kick covers familiar territory 

riding confidently over the rhythm 
section's strange angles, turning 
points and rock-solid rhythmic 
interplay. Guests include Cassandra 
Wilson, Greg Osby, and Don Byron. 

closer towards mainstream fusion 
than previous efforts. But if you’re 
following Coleman’s trail closely 
you have to hear it, especially 
■Tschanz" and'A Train”. 

Anatomy Of A Groove is a 
tougher, more tempting prospect 
Everybody's here, and the 
compositions by Coleman, Osby, 
Wilson, Andy Milne, Dave Gilmore, 
Reggie Washington and James 


rhymically envigorating 'Eleanor 
Rigby'. In 1970, when they finally 
dropped "Jazz" from their name, 


changed: from a tightly knit 
percussion-led outfit to a more 
accommodating loose and funky 
set-up and a sound with its roots in 
gospel, blues, funk and rock - as 
well as jazz. This is The Crusaders’ 
trade mark. The front-line brass 
carried the melody while Stix 
Hooper's drumming marked out 
the pace and Sample's pianistic 
articulation exploited the musical 
genre. White rock guitarist Larry 
Carlton joined in 1971 - in 1975, 
the group supported The Rolling 
Stones. This summit of experience 
did in fact coincide with their 
musical peak. Six tracks from the 
1976 album Free As The Wind 
conveys this fresh, dynamic and 
unique sound. 

In a bid to get airplay-especially 
vital when ill-informed restrictions 
denied them a live jazz audience - 
The Jazz Crusaders took a practical 


influence on the development of 
R&B. The Crusaders were 
synonymous with the sound of 


Randy Crawford?) to fame, they 
suddenly slid straight back to 
relative obscurity drowning under 

This set pays tribute to a band 
that have only received a fraction 
of the credit they deserve. 


Charles Fambrough 
The Proper Angle 

CTIR2 79476 CD 

Ed Schuller 
The Eleventh Hour 

TUTU 888124 CD 

unknown bass player to assert 

On Fresh Enough, stellar sidemen 
like John Scofield, Dave Liebman 
and Jack De Johnette tend to grab 
the attention while Danielson looks 
after his responsibilities in a quiet 
but highly effective fashion, 
throwing in a regular bass solo or 
more-upfront-than-usual 
instrumental placement to remind 
you whose set it is. The personnel 
varies from track to track and also 
includes saxman Bill Evans and 
pianist Niels Lan Doky. The music 
has a bright, attractive, essentially 
'now' swagger to it, stopping short 
of fusion, but nudging that way. 
Nothing to bring you up short but 
plenty of good playing nonetheless. 

Famborough has much the same 
problem as Danielsson, with 
Wynton and Branford Marsalis to 
contend with, not to mention 
Kenny Kirkland and Roy Hargrove. 
Again, personnel varies, but there is 
greater emphasis on the rhythm 
section, with Fambrough and 
drummer Jeff Watts occasionally 
augmented by percussion. For the 


most part the music locks into a 
spick-and-span contemporary jazz 
groove with a distinctly Latin 
accent, and the highly polished 
playing takes added lustre from 
Creed Taylor’s usual slick 
production. Highly accomplished, 
but maybe a little predictable for 

Schuller’s set is the most 
exploratory, and the hardest to 
sum up. The moods and idioms 
vary widely, from straight(ish)- 
ahead through Ornette-inspired 
harmonic transgression to brooding 
impressionism and hair-raising 
expressiveness. Again, the horns - 
Greg Osby's acerbic alto, Gary 
Valente's raucous trombone - 
along with Bill Bickford’s manic 
guitar (notably on "Shamal”) make 
the most immediate impression. 

KENNY MATHIESON 


Anthony Davis 

X: The Life And Times Of 

Malcolm X 

GRAMAVISION R2 79470 2CD 


The idea of "jazz opera" conjures 
up awful thoughts of Krenek’s 
Johnny Spielt Auf and a string of 

Joseph Jarman’s "saxophone 
opera” Long Tongues haven't, by all 

successful. It’s disappointing to 
record that Anthony Davis, whom 
one might have expected to be 
more daring, even with a subject as 
explosive as Malcolm, has written a 
deadeningly prosaic and 
conventional work that matches, 
point for point, all the complaints 

There are moments of real 
beauty and emotional intensity, as 
in the first scene where the child 
Malcolm (sung by boy tenor 
Timothy D Price) sings “Momma, 
help me" over Marilyn Crispell's soft 
accompaniment, and Eugene Perry 
projects the central part very 
strongly. Unfortunately, the music, 
which combines free-serial 
elements, conventional harmony 
and poorly integrated "jazz 
elements", lacks any dramatic 
focus. There are echoes of 
Ellington and of Coltrane (most 
noticeably in the "Allahu-Akbar" 
section, where Malcolm is given his 
algebraically anonymous activist 










; by Elijah Mohammed) and 


there are frequent re-appearances 
of the Black Church hymns 
Malcolm would have heard in 
Lansing, Michigan, where his family 
were members of Garvey's 
Universal Improvement Association. 
Davis uses these echoes almost as 
leitmotifs and there’s a curiously 
Wagnerian feel to the whole opera. 

Surely, even at this distance from 
Malcolm's death, he requires a 
greater penetration of metaphor 
that Davis's surprisingly 
documentary style would allow. The 
assassination is a sudden, brutal 
mime under a final crescendo at 
the final curtain and leaves no 
sense other than that a few musical 
chickens have come home to roost 
(to borrow a phrase) and that the 
mystery of Malcolm's ambiguous 
appeal has been left unexamined. 

BRIAN MORTON 


Elton Dean 
The Vortex Tapes 

SLAM C0203 CD 

This presumably would be filed 
under British Free Jazz, and there 
are many infinitely worse kinds of 
music than that Although "Going 
Fourth" and "Third Time Lucky" are 
seamlessly joined, making one 
sceptical about the different 
recording dates they are assigned, 
the five performances here were 
supposedly recorded at the rate of 
one per day over 24-28 
September 1990 at the Vortex 
Club. This is obliquely confirmed by 
the scatterings of applause at the 
ends of four of the pieces. But it is 
not divulged what instruments the 
14 musicians play. There is a 
picture of Dean blowing what I 
believe to be a saxello, a variant of 
the soprano saxophone, and I know 
that Paul Rutherford is a 

saxophonist that Louis Moholo - a 
sole survivor, they say, of the Blue 

Tippett and Howard Riley play the 
piano, if very differently. But what 
are the roles of Tony Levin, Nigel 
Morris, Mark Sanders, etc? As to 
the music preserved here, with a 
different personnel for each piece, 
it mostly seems rather turbulent to 



Slam Records, 3 Thesiger 
Rd, Abingdon 0X14 2DX 



Jorrit Dykstra, Steve Arguelles, 
Mischa Kool 

Dykstra, Arguelles, Kool 

DISKUS DC05 CD 

Recorded in Amsterdam as 
recently as last May, this CD seems 
to have no title beyone a list of the 
participants' names. Arguelles is a 
drummer who has recorded quite 
extensively, of course, but Dykstra, 

were unknown to me and have 
successfully evaded the attention 
of such few jazz reference books as 
I can lay my hands on. Still, their 
inclusion of Herbie Nichols’s "The 
Gig" will startle many listeners while 
Ornette Coleman's "Law Years" is 
another surprise. Naturally there is 
a Thelonious Monk piece, "Lets 
Cool One", but most of the other 
themes are by Dykstra. Alto, bass 
and drums relate to each other 
well enough and this is lively, 
energetic music, though without 
any real distinction. 


Endresen and Stina Nordenstan. 


ne promising signs, this 


h a young-ish line-up (the 
leader is old at 39), some cool and 
unusual titles, and the central ploy 
of cross-hatching trombonist Frank 
Lacy with-who else?-WH 
Auden across a polar jazz, this 
sounds like it could be a diverting 
drive. But what we get is oddly 
subdued and conservatory-smooth. 
Lacy's half-scat half-rap vocals are 
easy on the ear, but for me there’s 
not enough Frank O’Hara grit in 

own politesse: ECM shrink (w)rap, 


Auden's "For Europe Is Absent" is 
best walking a nice raspy line 
between longing and settlement a 


Music's Industrial revolubon has 
clung to several original features of 
its more socially disruptive 18th 



on from their initial massive imi 
(for which they have never really 
got the respect they deserved - 
who would have thought that Blixa 
Bargeld's star novelty turn with 
Nick Cave & The Bad Seeds would 
eventually become his day job?). 
To one scandalously oblivious of 


quality of this album is doubly 
stunning. The opening "Die 
Interimsliebenden" twists and turns 
with a compelling inner logic. 
"Zebulon" is an uplifting ballad in 
the "Up Where We Belong" mould. 
"Blume", with its hushed female 
voice proclaiming 'For you I am a 
chrysanthemum, supernova, urgent 
star, is a bit on the florid side, but 
its followed by two examples of the 
sort of overpowering mood music 
which this group have always 
excelled in (Bargeld is, without 
question, one of the great 
European soul voices). And then, a 
closing doubly whammy: "Wuste" is 
all sombre beauty - Blixa hissing 
sweet everythings amidst 


is just to soften you up for the 
grinds along with unimagined 


Beatles' "All You Need Is Love", in 
which the song is finally, and 
deservedly, subsumed within the 
strong ruins of the 20th Century. 


ler single contribution, 
comparison wif" 
ew Fjord-Torch singers llkr 














ENJA ENJ-7047 CD 

Art plays "flumpet' on this set, live 
at the Blue Note, Fukuoka. That's 

combining qualities of trumpet and 
flugelhorn. Getting the gentle 
introvert away from the mellow 
flugel can't be a bad idea, and a 
live set helps to raise the adrenalin 

The album is produced by Helen 
Keane, Bill Evans's old producer, 
and I hadn't realised that Art 
Farmer hired the pianist before 
Miles Davis did. They're kindred 
spirits in their ■compositional" or, 
better, structured approach to 
improvising and with a similar 
tendancy towards introspection. 
Soul Eyes is better than the studio 

Hire 101); young Geoff Keezer is 
maybe a more driving pianist than 
Fred Hersch, for one thing. Still, a 
rather safe selection of standards 
makes this one of Art’s less 
challenging releases. 

ANDY HAMILTON 


Horton Feldman 
Triadic Memories 

SUB ROSA UNCLASSICAL SUB 012-35 CD 

Pieces For More Than Two 
Hands 

SUB ROSA UNCLASSICAL SUB 012-3B CD 



I think I first heard Morton 
Feldman's music on the same 
Radio 3 programme which 
featured Steve Reich's Come Out 
in about 1967. It took a further 20 
years for Reich to achieve well- 
deserved public recognition. 
Feldman never did. As behoves a 


protege of John Cage, he 
developed a different kind of 



Fafchamps, he gradually dissolves 


sonorously unsettling. It is music 
which makes you work hard 
because it makes you listen, makes 
you concentrate on the subtlest, 
simplest material, and rewards you 
richly for the effort 
The other album, performed by 
Le Bureau Des Pianistes, contains 
Four Pianos Intermission IV, Four 
Hands Two Pieces For Two Pianos, 
Two Pianos and Five Pianos. No 
clues for the memory or the 
imagination there; again you have 
only the uncompromising simplicity 
of the music to savour. These are 



Fateh Ali Kh 
than his customary vigour - 
Garbarek does his Garbarek-thing 


have been good ones for Feldrr 
enthusiasts. More than neo- 
pseudo-psycho-delia and all th; 
other stuff, this lets you see and 
hear what’s inside. Give it a liste 
What are you frightened of? 


Like the Rouse-Baron-Williams- 
Riley group which specialised in 
Monk's output, Four In One, as 
their name might lead us to expect, 
concentrate on what might be 
called Spherical themes. V- 


instrument is not represented. 
Mathieu Trie plays flute and 
soprano, Michael AtQas alto and 
baritone, while Denis Chauvet is on 
acoustic bass, David Guil behind 
the drums. And they were 
recorded in Paris as long ago as 
last June. Obscure though these 
musicians are, they turn in rather 
engaging accounts of 'Think Of 
One", "Skippy", “Pannonica", etc. 
They formed in 1987 intending to 
devote themselves to Ellington but 
quickly settled on Monk instead. 
MAX HARRISON 


have succeeded in creating 
successful fusions - “Filmi” 
musicians have led the way there - 

brothers L. Shankar and L. 
Subramaniam, have followed up 
with such dross that it makes you 


weren’t just been flukes after all. 
The problem is that Indian classical 
musicians already have a genre 
whose rules and resources allows 
for (almost) unlimited expansion, 
they simply don’t need to ransack 
other froms in the way that black 
American musicians in the 1960s, 
or tired rock musicians today, have 
had to. So Sarod master Ali Akbaris 
Journey is a pleasing oddity, a very 
finely crafted combination of Indian 
folk melodies and Western ballad 

materials It is surprisingly successful 

thoughtful than the Garbarek/Ali 
Khan collaboration. An Easy 


Rabih Abou-Khali's synthesis has 
more depth. His improvisatory 
Arabic/modal/jazz/world fusion (oh, 
what a stinking language!) is never 
exactly earth-shattenng, but his 
peaceful and patient charting of 


Sub Rosa: through These 

































integrity and lack of hype. This 
group is his best yet, Kenny 
Wheeler (flugelhorn and trumpet) 
and Charlie Mariano (alto 
saxophone) being admirably, and in 
Wheeler's case unexpectedly, 
suited to their roles. 

RICHARD SCOTT 


Jimmy Giuffre 3 
Flight Bremen 1961 

HAT ART CD 6071 CD 

Paul Bley, Gary Peacock, Barry 

Altschul 

Japan Suite 


Paul Bley, Franz Koglmann, 

Gary Peacock 

HAT ART 6118 CD 

Flight is a previously unreleased live 

chamber-jazz trio with pianist Paul 
Bley. If you like the original versions 
of "Sonic’, 'Flight*, ■Whim', etc., 
from the Thesis album then you’ll 
have to hear these because they're 
revisited and restructured quite 
superbly. There are also several 
pieces I've not come accross: 'Call 
Of The Centaur, "Postures", 
"Trance", and the unexpected, long 
and largely notated "Stretching 
Ouf. Giuffre is looser and more 
extrovert than in the studio, and 
the close/distant relationship 
between composition and 
improvisation is a revelation. 

Not so the 1977 Japan Suite, by 
the same trio that recorded the 
spellbinding ButterHies/Cary (IAI) in 
1967. Either this was a bad night 
or the intervening ten years had 
taken their toll on the musician's 

really is terrible music utterly 

quite painful to behold. Peacock's 
playing is assertively inappropriate 
throughout while Bley and Altschul 
thrash about as if they hate 
Peacock, playing music and each 
other. 

A 15 year leap finds Bley and 
Peacock together again in happier 
circumstances interpreting the 
songs of Annette Peacock. These 
dry, ironic little hymns to urban 
neurosis are perhaps given extra 
personal weight by the fact that 
both men have been married to 


the songwriter. Bley has always 

ragas, finding in their subtle 
harmonic coldness material 
capable of boundless extension 
and emotional depth. My favourite 
track is the trancelike "Mr Joy" but 
the solo pieces - Bley's "Touching" 
and Peacock's "Blood (Take 2)" - 
also beg special mention, as does 
Koglmann's flugelhorn and 
trumpet, which are subtle and 
beautiful throughout. 


of 30 seconds - and who knows, it 


rded in 1965, this is still an 
lishing record. James, who 
on to work with the likes of Al 
au and Neil Diamond, is joined 


ert Pozar (pt 

Nic Potter Phillips (bass), with concrete and 

New Europe - Rainbow Colours electronic contributions from 
Robert Ashley and Gordon 
Mumma. The result is absolutely 
bloody brilliant, an adventurous and 
entertaining one-of-a-kind classic. 
The five pieces are marked by a 
singular freshness and humour. 
■Peasant Boy" juxtaposes fiery 
free-jazz forays and electronic 
whistling and warbling to create 
often violent, wild music. In all but 


David Jackson and Nic Potter are 
best known for their work with thr 
ambitious Peter Hammill-led 
progressive rock group Van der 
Graaf Generator. Since that group's 
demise in 1978, both have been 
regular contributors to Hammill's 
idiosyncratic solo work as well as 
pursuing solo careers of their own. 

Tonewali Stands is an idiomatically 
and culturally eclectic collection of 
' on Jackson's 

one-man Ih 
his versatility on a variety of reeds, 
whistles and flute in imaginative 
multi-track settings fashioned by 
himself and Nic Graham, and 


processed, or else shadowed by 

and volume are audibly 

! is made of 
echo and the piano's insides. 
Finally, on. 


dexterously pushes a march-like 
theme through a number of Celtic 
and Latin rhythmic transformations, 
while "Corpus Christi Carol", a 


This singular recording uses the 
studio dramatically, not merely for 
documentation; brings acoustic 

interference into rhythmic 
consonance, in a way that sounds 
casually instinctive but must have 


personality. The title-track is a 
frightening 47'06" of electronic 
keyboard-generated haze: 
grandoise, pseudo-symphonic 

effects attempt to conceal the 
composition's lack of direction and 
substance. Ifs the sort of dreamy 


groups (Negativland, for example). 
Ifs highly self-conscious, with 
clarity of purpose as well as 
balance - by programming such 
semi-random fragments into 


implicitly shortcircuits the authority 


assumed by documentary 
recording technology. 

The outcome is a work of rare wit, 
audibly ahead of its time. "Surely 

imagine this has anything, in any 
way, to do with music," ran a review 
at the time. Needless to say, 
Explosions puts most modern 


Billy Jenkins With The Voice Of 
God Collective 
First Aural Exhibition 

VOTP VOCD921 CD 

"Purisf is an insult that no one 
could level at Billy Jenkins. If one 
muses over the contents of this 
compilation, a picture emerges of a 
man frequenting musical jumble 
sales, trying on a style he likes the 
look of, stretching it in the process, 
and then feeling obliged to buy it 
"Expensive Equipment" kicks off 
as a jazz funk tune pitched 
somewhere between Larry Coryell's 
Eleventh House and Herbie 
Hancock's Headhunters. Its shape 

outrageous solo by bonafide Heavy 
Metal axe-murderer Davo Cooke 
(of New England) and Robin 
Aspland's chaotic piano runs. 
Jenkins's own guitar style is best 
described as agitated. On "Brilliant" 
he nods towards Ulmer-esque 

into a maze of atonalities. Ian 
Ballamy's throaty tenor follows, 
with the guitarist cajoling and 
hounding from the wings. 

select these tracks, which span 
Jenkins's prolific output over the 
last decade, and inevitably there 
are some suprising choices. "Sade’s 
Lips" seems a bit of a makeweight, 
rolling along like a jocular amalgam 
of "Watermelon Man’and 
"Tequila". "Fat People" is the pick of 
the bunch, recorded live in 1989 
with the redoubtable 
Dodds/Watts/Ballamy quartet; an 
empathetic, spark-flying piece 
which proves that Jenkins is first 

In the end, the one epiphet 
anyone cold justifiably toss his way 
is "impurist". 

DAVE MORRISON 








Fela Anikulapo Kuti 
Underground System 

STERNS AFRICA STCD 1043 CD 


Ahlam 

Revolt Against Reason 

Fela Kuti's music was once seen as 
the apex of progressive, exciting 
African music; then, abruptly, he 
became yesterday's man. 
Admittedly his records hit a 
lacklustre patch, while Fela has no 


Voiceprint, PO Box 5, 
County Durham DH9 7HR 

Zomart, PO Box 345, 
London WC1H8HN 


smooth and if you're not Nigerian, 
then accept that life in Lagos is not 
the same as life in London. Fela’s 
music makes convoluted, 
rebounding connections between 
West African ritual and James 
Brown (and hence many 


in a similar fashion to the go- 
steady-with-that-theory links 
between Ali Farka Toure and the 
blues. Overdue for reappraisal, Fela 
helps the process with a strong 
album, an urgent return to form, 
taken at a faster lick than usual and 
with more thump and bass in the 
bottom and clarity at the top than 
ever before. The title track, in 

uninterrupted CD length of 28’15", 
horn section blasting like city traffic 
in gridlock, Fela still squeaking his 
reeds, while the polyrhythms and 
angular piano of "Pansa Pansa' 
prove that every river can change 
course. If you listen to George 
Clinton, Sun Ra or trance Techno, 
but dismiss Fela as a sexist 
megalomaniac, then Underground 
System could tip you off your 

Few non-Africans have had the 
temerity to meddle with Fela’s 
music (except Bill Laswell, who 
waited until he was in jail). Ahlam's 
Revolt Agoinst Reoson appears to 
be a mutually agreed disruption of 
Moroccan music, recorded in 
Casablanca and Marrakech and 
then filtered through Swiss 
psychedelic dub noise in Basel. 
Having missed Aisha Kandisha's 
Jarring Effects, a similar project 
from last year, I was totally 
unprepared for the Ahlam shock. 



the ill-considered drum 
programmes or an inevitable sense 
of imbalance ('experiment and 
theory' tarting up 'roots and 
culture’), there are also grand and 
disorderly moments when the 
blood vessels of a dying colonial 
body seem to be erupting in 
spasms too messy, as yet, to 
diagnose. 


Iry Lejeune 
Cajun’s Greatest 


Cleveland Crochet is Cajun 
rockabilly, Phil Phillips sings swamp 
doo-wop, Hop Wilson plays 
virtuoso Hawaiin guitar. This slightly 
haphazard collection is a sturdy 
monument to the very particular 
eclecticism of Louisiana music, a 
necessary foil to Iry LeJeune's 
purifying integrity. 


Carmen Lundy 
Moment To Moment 

ARABESQUE JAZZ AJ0102 CD 



We diminish Cajun music if we see 
it merely as the soundtrack for 
revelry - laisse les bon temps router 
and all that. There’s plenty of bon 
temps in Iry LeJeune's music, but 
its the exhilaration of a desperate 
people, displaced to the absolute 
margins, holding on to community 
by the thinnest thread. 

In French so rural as to be 
impenetrable, LeJeune shouts, 
whines and hollers at the edge of 

wheezes, its bass-drone extended 
through fiddle and guitar. Recorded 
in primitive conditions, between 
1948 and 1955, Lejeune 
revolutionised Cajun music by 
returning it to the source: the notes 
produced by the musicians are so 
'bent' as to be almost Oriental, 
which speaks of the multiple 
displacement of the Cajun folk. This 
is dance music for a community 
which dances out of sheer 


Carmen Lundy is the same age as 
Cassandra Wilson. Uke Wilson she 
has a fine voice; not smokey blue 
hues but warmth, precision and 
range. But as Billie, Ella and Sarah 
(the big three) showed, it ain't what 
you do it's the way that you do it. 
On albums like Good Morning Kiss ' 
(Blackhawk) Lundy dabbled with 
lightweight material and so 



Moment To Moment lacks the 
gravitas to turn heads and set in 
motion the chorus of approval that 
greeted Wilson's Blue Skies. Maybe 
that's the key - pop singers are 
two a penny, jazz singers are not. 
Lundy is a fine interprative singer, 
but not here. Instead she's playful 
("Samba De Laplaya"), cheeky 
("Invitation") and cute ("A Time For 
Love"). Once again a so-so choice 
of material has conspired to keep a 



The Melvins 
Lysol 

BONER BR35 TUP 42 CD 


exhaustion, and its delirious fusion 

its transformative power/ 
Lejeune recorded for Eddie 
Shuler, who played on some of the 
tracks, and who - like Sam Phillips 
- was one of those visionaries of 
the 1940s and 50s, lowering their 
recording microphones into the 
seething American melting-pot 
documenting what would soon be 
lost, helping shape emergent 
forms. Shuler's Goldband label 
recorded black alongside white: 
Cajun, hillbilly, blues, doo-wop. 
Eddie's House Of Hits shows the 
Louisiana backwater merging with 


The first drum beat doesn't emerge 
out of the murk until a full three 
minutes in; the first vocals follow 



guitar chord (usually the 5 


he Intro raised to the level 


listening to The Melvins is like being 


What few songs there are add to 
the CD’s archaeological feel. 

















Covers of Flipper's "Sacrifice" from 
the 80s and an Alice Cooper song 
from the 70s draw a direct line 
bisecting American rock history. If 
grunge (as every hip priest of 
American indie rock now attests) is 
dead, Lysol is the embalming fluid 
applied to the corpse. Even more 
slowed down than the British 
economy, The Melvins haven't just 
consummated grunge, they have 
turned the Low End into high art. 

NICK TERRY 


Giya Kancheli/Alf red Schnittke 
Vom Winde Beweint/Viola 




Meredith Monk is one of the most 
consistently engaging American 
composers working in non- 
canonical compositional forms. Her 
sparse, evocative pieces combine 
music and movement in an 
irreducible fashion. A sound 
recording, then, is only part of the 
story, but Facing North can be 
recommended for its invention 

The title piece is in nine sections, 
and uses abstract but highly 
rhythmic vocalisations and light 
instrumental textures (piano and 
pitch pipes) to great effect It is 
accompanied by two earlier pieces, 
Vessel: An Opera Epic (1971), 
which employs similar devices (with 
considerable multi-tracking) in 
rather weightier fashion, and the 
haunting "Boat Song" from Recent 
fibre (1979). 

The stringent single-movement 
Michael's Relse is about as 
approachable an example of 
Stockhausen's demanding sound- 

Michael is a central character in the 
composers' massive week-long 
opera-in-progress Licht, and this 
lightly but intricately scored 
programmatic piece is a version of 
the "Michael’s Journey Round the 
Earth’ section, adapted for trumpet 
solo (Markus Stockhausen), nine 



instrumentalists and sound 
projection (the composer). Time 
has not yet begun to erode either 
the visionary quality or the striking 
contemporaneity of Stockhausen's 
musical concepts. 

Kancheli and Schnittke make an 
apt enough pairing; both were 
brought up under the old Soviet 
system, and both draw on a widely 
eclectic range of influences which 
are nontheless highly personal, and 
ultimately fixated on deeply serious 
subjects. These two works for viola 
and orchestra - performed by Kim 
Kashkashian, with Dennis Russell 
Davies conducting a different 
German orchestra on each work - 
are fine examples of the constantly 

composers’ music. 



Chico Freeman & Mai Waldron 
Up And Down 

•LACK SAINT120136 LP/CD 


Gary Thomas 
Till We Have Faces 

JUT 514000 CD 

There seems to be no end to David 
Murray’s studio outpourings. This 
one, which dates from October 
1991 with John Hicks, Ray 
Drummond and Idris Mohammed, 


recordings. The saxophonist has 
never really fulfilled his early 

strong voice here, responding to 
Waldron's angular prompting with 
urgent energy and invention in the 
uptempo material and a lovely 
fluidity and control in ballad mode. 
They dispense with drums in 
effective fashion, playing either in 
duet or trio with bassist Ricky 
Knauer (with singer Tiziana 
Ghiglioni added on two tracks), and 
encompassing a formidable range 
of idioms and styles. 

Till We Have Faces seems to be an 
orthodox standards album, but 
Thomas immediately signals an 
unorthodox take on the material by 
opening with a fiercely uptempo 
"Angel Eyes’, driven along on a 

Cox and drummer Terri Lyne 
Carrington. That unorthodoxy runs, 

throughout the session, but the 
music is the interchange between 

tenor and guest guitarist Pat 
Metheny's more lyrical leanings. 

The combination proves to be a 
fruitful one. The brilliantly fiery 
reading of J.J. Johnson’s "Lament" 
takes both men well outside the 
bop mode of the tune, and is 
typical of their iconoclastic 
approach to the material. Well 
worth checking out 



Murray's many recordings, but he is 

are in there pitching's!! the way. 

Pianist Mai Waldron is one of the 
great keyboard artists, and his 
compelling contributions to Chico 
Freeman's Up And Down bring out 
the spark which has been missing 



You won't spot him among the 
fish-eye mugshots on the back 
cover, but there's no mistake about 


whose show you're supposed to 
perceive this as - Transmutation is 
conceived and constructed by Bill 



time play-off between Clinton 
academicians Bootsy Collins and 


Bernie Worrell, turntablist/mixer AF 
Next Man Flip (aka Africa Baby 



















drummer Brain, of Laswell 
proteges Limbomaniacs, and 9000 
mph guitarist Buckethead - whom 
some consider a pail imitation of 
JoeSatriani 

What it sounds like is the last 
thing you need to worry about - 
read the titles and imagine it for 
yourself: "Blast/War Machine Dub’, 
Interface/Simulation Loop’, "Crash 
Victim/Black Science Navigator" 
Actually, it’s less apocalyptic than 
you'd imagine, after a start that 
broadsides rampant machine 
noises, grotesque ELP flourishes, 
land-speed-record fretwork and 
incongrously languid space-dub. 
Very loosely, the flash-fry aesthetic 
is close to Naked City, with 
Tackhead circuitry, always 
confusing, mostly entertaining 
There’s some more manageable 
stuff in the mix too: ’Animal 
Behaviour is pure Rubber Band 
vintage, with Bootsy at his most 
flirtatiously stoned, awash in a sea 
of Dave Gilmour guitar 
atmospherics and cod-Bach 
chording. Hit your CD’s shuffle 
facility, and throw this trick box 
your way - like they say, everything 



was going to get my due. I went for 
broke." The result is that Peterson 

audience of pianists every time he 
sits at the piano. Grand gesture and 
gratuitous effect are all part of his 
stock-in-trade; he positively 
smothers his audience in piano and 
from time to time his accompanists 


group,’ he told Lees. And certainly 
bass and drums are left trailing in 

In all the 300 or so albums 
Peterson has made, there’s only a 
handful that compare to these 
recordings. Recorded before small, 
invited audiences between 1963- 


68, they dazzle and impress 
because Peterson's playing is a 
celebration of his great talent. But 
a celebration is emotionally one 
dimensional. Beyond the vicarious 
excitement there is little depth. The 
pianist's only resource is to top 
excitement with more excitement, 


l is ultimately limiting. 



debut Frigid Stars continues on the 
mini CD where an introverted core 
of whining vocals and drawn out 
distorted guitar chords is 
augmented by a spartan, Satie- 
styled piano piece CW’). A certain 
lack of dynamics is effectively 

tightrope atmospherics. As they 
quietly pile on the agony, debts to 
Neil Young and Dinosaur become 
apparent Codeine are intent on 
parading their insides out 
Monster Magnets taste for 
excess is made immediately 
apparent by Tab's 32 minute 
opener "2S‘. An incessant riff-drift 
is swamped by washes of wah-wah 
and delayed vocals-an 
improvised indulgence taking 
delight in its own lack of 
progression. If the MC5 had really 
tripped out with Sun Ra it might 
have resembled this stoned 
onslaught. What Monster Magnet 
lack in originality they compensate 
for with sheer over-the-top 
gratuitousness. 


Rage Against The Machine 
Rage Against The Machine 

EPIC 01*472224-10 CD 


Oscar Peterson 
Exclusively For My Friends 

MP5 5138304CD 

When Oscar Peterson is in full 

his dramatic, all-hands-on-deck 
technique bursting with high-speed 
rococo-isms, he almost succeeds in 
convincing you that he is the finest 
pianist in Jazz. "Sax No End" from 
volume three of this four CD-set or 
"Sandy Blues’ from volume two are 
cases in point His manipulation of 
the rising line, masterfully 
contrasting tension and release, 
brings you to the edge of your seat 
Here Is the essence of Oscar 
Peterson. A joyful exposition of 
bravura technique; single-note lines 
climaxed by locked-hand chords, 
key changes that crank-up the 
adrenalin level all underpinned by 
his compelling, relentless swing. 

Early in his career, Peterson 
realised his technique held the key 
to his success. He told his 
biographer Gene Lees, "I decided I 
was going to wipe every piano 
player, if that was the only way I 



Barely Real 

SUB POP SPCD 51/213 CD 


The Chicago Trax studio's rosta 
promises danger (Ministry) and 
deviance (Rev Co) but often 
delivers little more than post-punk 
batcave dwellers, peddling well 
produced, virtual extremity. Pigface 
are a scum-surfing conglomerate, 

Rollins Band, Silverfish and Skinny 
Puppy whose collective CV 
impresses far more than the end 
product Fook offers superficial 
shock tactics for short attention 
spans, but is saved from instant 
disposability by the thunderously 
tribal teaming of bass player 
Andrew Weiss and founding 
drummer Martin Atkins. 

Codeine still sound as if they're 
on the verge of breakdown. The 
mogadon crawl of their minimalist 


Add the epithet ‘metal’ to funk, and 
the balance tilts with the added 
weight While some, like New 
York's Biohazard, work from within 
metal, adding suspension, poise 

bludgeoning bulldozer-rock, LA's 
Rage Against The Machine work 
from without Their funk discipline is 
even more honed than their hard 
core chops. When singer Zack De 
La Rocha isn't sounding like a more 
serious ( deadly serious) Flavor Flav, 
he becomes a drill sergeant for 
both band and audience, urging his 
fireteam funkateers onwards in 
time-honoured rap tradition. Rage 
responds, lithe and limber. 

of a self-immolating Vietnamese 
Buddhist monk, that Rage think 
they're issuing their communiques 
from the war zone. And to read 
Mike Davis's City Of Quartz (which 
appropriates such cold examples of 
Vietnam-speak as 'hammer and 
anvil’ and 'search and destroy to 
characterise the LAPD's 'war on 
drugs'), you'd be forced to concur. 
The best track on this almost 


flawless debut is "Wake UP’ To 
paraphrase Reagan's speech 
writers, ifs reveille time in America. 


RAUCHAOS? OK 52967 LP/BC/CD 


Comptons Most Wanted 
Music To Drive By 


PRIORITY P2-57185 LP/MC/CD 

From the opening ’Time 4 Some 
Aksion’ ri'll show you what type of 
stuff I'm on/you cant pump or sniff 
■ ms bom with n 


observing a paranoid schizophrenic 
here, or listenini 
man? This is ne 
However, Redman's funk is clearly 
knee deep - we're talking George 
Clinton, James Brown, Johnny 


from all walks of life one on top of 
the other. Redman consummates 
this sonic depth with a uniquely 
ferocious delivery; he appears to be 
(w)rapping his tongue around the 
words spitting them out with the 
speed and accuracy of an Uzi 
machine gun, ("Jam 4 You’). His 


Bionic Man (’I'm Bad’) - to the LA 
rebellion-"NewsBreak’-and 
even rewriting horror flicks - "Rated 


reached on ’Redman Meets Reggie 
Noble", which combines all his skills 
to devastating effect If all this 


advice dished out on "Blow Your 
Mind’: 'Sit back and relax, let him 
rock to the fur* track/and press 
rewind if he has not blown your 

Like Redman, Comptons Most 
Wanted are committed to the 
sounds of the 70s. The preference 
is for Isaac Hayes, Barry White, The 
Ohio Players and revisiting the days 









of pimps, pushers and players via 
the Superfly and Shaft soundtracks. 
The slick production gives the 
samples a new life, though 
unfortunately the lyrical content 
lets them down. The excessive use 
of profanity soon becomes 
monotonous - the group only 
proving their constructiveness on 
•Hood Took Me’ (dealing with peer 
pressure) and "Nlggas Strugglin’’ 
(addressing the lack of positive 
opportunities in ghetto life). 

In their defence CMW's graphic 
scenarios of life in the ghetto are 
similar to Francis Ford Coppola's 
The Godfather and Martin 
Scorsese’s GoodFellas (sampled on 
’Def Wish II’). But where these 
films receive high praise for their 
social realism CMW are reviled for 
promoting violence. 

On his third album, Ice Cube 
addresses this situation directly, 
challenging the Ignorance and 
arrogance of a country which views 

speaking up for his own people as 
a threat. Cube no longer sees 
himself as prey or fugitive: 'white 
man I tried to study/but I got my 
hands bloody," he raps. He 
understands the order of dignity 
and respect: that he must invert 
the hatred and the fear: and 
muster and control his frustrations 
til he becomes the predator in his 

concrete jungle. Nor does Cube 
hold back from attacking America's 
black communities: "Now I’m gonna 
Swefcha' is his personal threat 

Predator is a violent album with the 




Both of these bop-derived releases 

the death of Miles. Both are 
acousbc bands, both were 
recorded by Rudy van Gelder in 
New Jersey. Similarities end there. 
Wallace Roney has suffered a great 
deal of critical abuse because of his 
role as’Miles’in the tribute band 
which toured the world last year. 
Seth Air, a quintet session, was 
recorded before the tour but the 
music of Miles is always to the fore. 
Despite the mannerisms, the 
matenal is strong - especially 
■Melchizedek’,’Black People 
Suffering* and a surprising version 
of’Wives and Lovers’, the 
Bacharach/David song. 

Rhythms of the Earth, dedicated 
to the Dogon people of Mali, is 
another affair altogether. McLean’s 
band is excellent with Roy 
Hargrove, trombonist Steve Davis 
and vibraphonist Steve Nelson all in 
good form, especially Hargrove 
who, unlike Roney, does not keep a 
picture of Miles Davis by his bed. 
Undoubtedly flashy, Hargrove is still 
convincing, his solos worth listening 
to even more than McLean’s. The 
improvisational edge to the 
McLean-composed tracks is much 
more sophisticated than on the 

paraphrase the melody more than 
sound might make you grind your 


your gums) 

STEPHEN GRAHAM 


David Shea 
Shock Corridor 

DISC UNION AVAH 013 CD 


useful as a radiator in hell. I just 
tina it superflous to make big 
claims either way: look mai no 
overdubs/look ma! 148 overdubs. 
Who cares? 

overdub, since it invites other time 
frames and acoustic spaces into 
the music. Turntablist/samplist 
(new adjectives for the 90s) and 
composer David Shea is far too 
New York to waver over such 
technological qualms (which could 
be an essay in itself). Instead, he 
does the downtown boho 
Manhattan thing, which is to frame 

So here we are again in the land 
of loony toons, cult movies and 
grunge-classicism. ’Cartoon For 
Scott Bradley*, for example, is 
comparable to the sort of 
disjunctive puncturing of piano 
history, inspired by cartoon 
composing, that Steve Beresford 
has been performing live for the 

distances and tames the material, 
however, thus rendering it 
somewhat academic and 
(potentially) supremely market 
friendly. 

Elsewhere,'Trio For Samplers' 
and the title track display some 

'culf as Sam Fuller’s Stock 
Corridor have been 

taste that they foster lifestyle 
cliches of their own. Which British 
plunderphonicist is going to be the 
first to record a simulacrum 
soundtrack to Reach For the Sky or 
Went The Day Well? 

DAVID TOOP 


Showbiz & AG 
Runaway Slave 

FFRR/PAYDAY 8283372 LP/MC/CD 

Grand Puba 
Reel to Reel 


Thafs a relief: a plunderphonic/ 
turntables/sampler type album 

overdubbing. Judging from his 
comments in The Wire 106/7, Ben 
Watson thinks I'm against overdub- 
o-phobes, which I am not. Any 
discussion pro or anti-overdubbing 
is, as he correctly suggests, as 


ELEKTRA 9813142 LP/MC/CD 

Digable Planets 
Reachin' (“A New Refutation 
Of Time And Space") 

ElEKTRA 33806 14141 IP/MC/CD 

•Runaway Slave*, the title cut of 
Bronx hiphop duo Showbiz and 
AG's debut release, sums up the 


strength of mind needed to survive 
in the ghetto. It also forms the basic 
structure of their astounding 
album: a reel-to-real, hard-to-the- 
core, slums-of-NYC soundtrack 
that chronicles the injustices of 
being Black and stateside, 
addressing the lack of self 
awareness and the need for 
communication that currently exist 

ghetto dwellers paint a graphic 
portrait of inner-city helplessness 
much of it drawn from first hand 
experience: ‘Living in the stums 
with the bums and the rats and the 
stray cats/dogs with rabies - Ittle 
babies having babes' Aware that 
there is ‘more than one way out of 
the ghetto', they plead with their 
audience to find an alternative exit 
to the seductive, destructive path 
offered by drugs and violence. This 
work demands not only a feel for 
the source material-‘Diggin’In 
The Crates*, or the obsessive 

has become a process similar to 
that of tracing one’s roots - but 

African American goal - the light at 
the end of the tunnel to which 
these track forcibly lead. 

With New Jack Swing dominating 
the R&B and Pop charts, ex-Brand 
Nubian rapper Grand Puba, on his 
first solo album, offers an 
alternative hybrid: rap-soul. This 
commercially viable merger 
includes current NJS-sensabon 
Mary J. Blige. Throughout, Puba’s 
laid back meandering voice is 



sounds of the 60s (Gladys Knight 


DC rappers Digable Planets aspire 
to the calmer plains of the boho life 

nothing else) include De La Soul 
and Arrested Development But 


cosmopolitan for their own good - 
politically correct college kids who 
quote Kafka in an attempt to be 
■cool like that’. Although fair, 








Brazil; she stills claims to be" Black 
like that", but despite the faultless 
jazz and Black Rock samples, are 
Digable Planets too lightweight to 


Sparrow Shortwave 
The Desert Rat Suite 

SOUTHPORT SSD 0014 CD 


Oren Bloedow 
Oren Bloedow 



"oppositional" pieties (“There is no 
longer creati/ity/Just endless 


mediocrity and endless repetition..”) 

passable pianist, though cocktail 
funk sounds somewhat stilted on a 
concert grand. He has gained the 
services of Redd Holt (drums) and 
Eldee Young (bass), the legendary 
rhythm section for Ramsey Lewis in 
the 60s (“Wade In The Water", etc) 
and when Von Freeman joins them 
- a wayward tenor groan of grit 
and immediacy - they sound just 
great. Nothing particularly “original”, 
mind, despite all the verbiage. Nice 
music, shame about the concept 
Oren Bloedow sings in a nasal 
voice reminiscent of Elvis Costello 
and writes turgidly “poetic” lyrics. 
The basic form is rock'n'roll, with 
jazzy ingenuities and the occasional 
doowop. There's a certain amount 
of Knitting Factory wackiness in the 
backings: the unusual 
sax/guitar/trombone/drum line-up 
plays very well. But beneath the 
avantpop trappings it is basically as 
straight and tedious as Springsteen. 
Literate rock music, from Lou Reed 
to Sonic Youth, has always been an 
unnecessary addendum, a bridge 
where you want a barricade. 
Bloedow needs to contort himself! 


















There are two main pieces: the 
trio improvisation "Bulu Akisakila 
Kutala’ stretches over the seperate 
discs and runs to just under 82 
minutes. The second disc is filled 
out with a half-hour solo 
performance by the pianist, 
recorded a week later, which falls 
into four parts. Taylor is 
incandescent in both trio and solo, 
over-spilling exhuberantly in all 
directions, while Cyrille pours out 
an exhilerating cascade of 
percussion. The late great Jimmy 

undervalued players of his 
questing alto, darting in and around 

element of the group's contentious, 
hyperactive art. 

KENNY MATHIESON 





submerged in awe at the 

in front of his eyes as the themes 
from the preceding visions make 
brief reappearances. The stumbling 
block in approaching Tavener's 
post-conversion music is precisely 


specific God: despite the boggling 
power and invention on display, it 
expects us to have already made a 
leap of faith in a way that the 
equally religious music of, say, 
Prince or Sun Ra does not. For us 


from Western tradition with each 


ex-Smith Johnny Mam being the 
most notable member of a lineup 
that survives from 1989's Mind 
Bomb, but Johnson's best 
instrument is his voice. He croaks, 
whispers and croons tales of misery 
with hysteria never far from the 
surface. The album opens with 
canned laughter as Johnson 
impersonates a gameshow host 
manically gabbling about working 
hard to achieve something... then 
finding it wasn't what you wanted 

The most effective tracks put the 
singer’s voice right up front with 
minimal acoustic guitar or keyboard 
backing There is surprisingly little 
of Marks trademark sound, though 
the untypically jaunty "Slow 
Emotion Replay" kicks off sounding 
suspiciously like a Smiths tune, 


but back in 1970 the label gave 
Tavener his debut record. John 
Lennon took a shine to a BBC 
recording of The Whole, and 
chucked some money in Tavener's 
general direction. It’s easy to hear 
the seeds of the composer’s 
current obsessions, infused with the 
raggle taggle spirit of the age. Po- 
faced readings from the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Yellow 
Submarine sound-effects including 
Ringo Starr taking foghorn duties, 


jangly guitar. 

This is a resolutely slow and low 
album, winding down to the 
desolate and devastated "Lonely 
Planet", strings wailing as Johnson 
moans that ‘Planet Earth is slowing 
down...’ Not a floorfiller but The 
The fans know what they’re getting 
and this is the best twist on the 
formula yet. 


"Could God really be so auel?' 
demands Matt Johnson on "True 
Happiness This Way Lies". He could 
if you’re Johnson, a man who looks 
hard at the world and doesn't like 
what he sees. Dusk deals with the 
big questions: love, sex, God, the 
search for happiness, the evils of 


Music for voice and piano from 
Norway. Hilde Torgersen sings 
(mezzosoprano) while Kenneth 
Karlsson plays. Rolf Wallin's"... 
though what made it has gone" is 
full of strange diversions and 
spoken asides. Although the 


was the pioneer here, but Wallin 
(born in Oslo in 1957) has his own 
special sense of careless 

Giacinto Scelsi's "H6" is for solo 
Microtonal inflections bring 



















sense of formality. In ‘Dualis", 
Asbjom Schaathun, with his IRCAM 

John Cage's openness to sound. 

Wisely, the duo finish with three 
pieces by James Dillon: 'Dillugh- 
Kefitsah", 'Evening Rain’ and 
■Come Live With Me' (for which the 
duo bring in others from Cikada, 
the sterling ensemble of which they 
jre members). Clearly 
inspired by Olivier Messiaen and 
Pierre Boulez and their ability to 
tumble out a treasure trove of 
glittering sonics, Dillon’s writing is 
careful but not crabbed. Each 

padding, nothing wasted. Recorded 
live at the Ultima Festival in Oslo in 
October 1991,'Come Live With 
Me'- 14 minutes of scintillating 


alongside the piano and voice - is a 
reminder that (along with Michael 
Finnissy) Dillon is writing some of 
the most obsessively beautiful 
music in Britain today. 


Stan Tracey Octet 


BLUE NOTE S0696 CD 



Teddy Edwards has been the most 
unjustly overlooked. Following on 
from Mississippi Lad with Tom Waits 
(reviewed The Wire 96), Teddy 
here fronts his'Brasstring 
Ensemble'for some bluesy 
interpretations. The upfront strings 
are closer to classic soul 

iMOR slush, and 


sa Nobumoto’s awful sin 


Little Man come across as bland in 
comparison, as does the playing, 
but the classic 'Gingerbread Boy - 

Stan on Blue Note? A turn up for 
the books in Streatham, but no less 
than he deserves. The band 
features the usual suspects, as well 
as Pete King and Guy Barker, and 
the result is totally distinctive 
compared with some of the 


Jimmy Heath 
Little Man Big Band 

VERVE 513 956 CD 

These are all by large bands, led by 
composers and arrangers in their 
mid to late 60s, of rare talent, who 
have each suffered long periods of 
neglect because they weren't 
hustlers or showmen. Teddy 
Edwards had the misfortune also of 


according to Ted Gioia’s West Coast 
Jazz, he was probably the first 
bebop tenorist, and might have 
been recognised as one of the best 
if his career hadn't got interrupted 
due to illness and then rock and 


who's heard the Guo 
version of 'Danny Boy*, b 
so homogeneously pretty it’s barel 
llstenable. Why put three such 
diverse spirits together when all 


you get is a Vangelis score for Far 
AndAway? 

On composer-pianist MlcheSI 0 
Suilleabhain's albums, the aesthete 
romanticism supposedly endemic 
to Irish culture is automatic- 
sounding at times, and no amount 
of quoting TS Eliot and Mircea 
Bade can help that. But for 
breadth and depth, your man is 

centrepiece 'Through the Eye of 
Stone' - for MIDI-piano, bodhran, 
tapes and the Irish Chamber 
Orchestra - packs such a weight of 
sombre invention that you're left 
stunned. 0 SCiilledbhain plays his 
glowering chording forwards, then 
inverts it reeling the whole thing 
backwards on tape, to such scary 
effect that the PMRC will be out 
checking the Satanic messages 


REAL WORLD CDRW 32 CD 

liicheal 6 Suillcabhain 
Gaiseadh Flowing 
VENTURE CDVE91S CD 

The Real World label's collusion- 
not-collision ethic shows its 
weakness with Trisan. Ex-Ciannad 
keyboard man Pol Brennan, 
Chinese flautist Guo Vue and 

tJoji Hirota 


reincarnation. The portraits of 
Rollins, Monk, Gil Evans and Duke 
- the last named after Ellington's 
piano-teacher, one Mrs Clinkscales 
would you believe - couldn't be by 

poor Tracey album yet but this is 


manage to shuffle off with an 
intensely louche 'Eleventh Hour 
Shine-On'i a bit like an out-take 
from a Mingus session of the 
1950s with a hangover. 
Entrancing 


Various Artists 



Universal Congress Of 


Saxes, guitars, drums - the 
Universal Congress Of kicks off Ike 
a punk Prime Time on 'Mad With 
Pride'. Then they start coming on 
like a recycled version of the blues 
bands of yesteryear, with the kind 
of vocals - check out 'Mud Mari’ - 
that strain the form through the 
sieve of irony (there’s a tradition 
here, believe it or not) into complex 


There’s also an admirable lack of 
fear in the programme. What 
tenor-player In his right mind would 
take on Coltrane’s ‘Blues Minor 


n of modem coi 
Steve Reich, Kevin Volans, Ho 
Skempton, Javier Alvarez, Ian 
Dearden and Jonathan Harvey are 
no strangers to Radio 3’s 
contemporary slots (nor are they 
likely to be to prospective 
subscribers to Unknown Public). 
Likewise, Django Bates and Dave 
Stewart & Barbara Gaskin suffer no 
shortage of publicity in their 
respective fields. So, how about 
some new names? Some old but 
neglected names? And above all, 
names that don’t get an airing 
through Establishment channels. 
Unknown Public is up and running, 
and that's a good thing (fewer 


ring solo 
and shouting brass section and try 
to do it again with a guitarist as the 
only safety-net? It comes close to 
working, though in a different way 
to the original. 

Ornette's ‘Broad Way Blues' gets 
g (more than John 
Zorn managed on Spy vs Spy) but 

ich Ornette infused 
the original (but which Zorn, to his 
credit, tried to indicate) so this 
in rather ironically returns the 
tune to the 12-bar canon from 
which it was trying to escape. 

Towards the end of the disc they 
seem to be flagging a bit but 


become essential then it must 
reflect a more audacious attitude in 
its choice of material. 


Various Artists 
Dub House Disco 

GUERILLA GRIP 004 LP/MC/CD 

Deliverance 

EARACHE HOSH 78 CD 


fresh tonic for mind and body- 
destabilizing the sequenced order 
of House while offering intellectual 
nourishment for its beserk offshoot 
Ardkore Techno. Fusing Acid, Deep 
House and New Beat the label's 











assembled mutants affect 
innovation through inbreeding 
rather than ortignality. S-1OOO 
utilise sounds which appear both 
futuristic and archaic, while React 2 


usual on the strangely alluring 
■Spiral Pain'. These are the top- 
Other contributors include 
Durutti Column, Muslimgauze, Von 
Magnet and, most curious, 
Architects Office. All tracks are 
exclusive to this compilation and 
the overall effect Is surprisingly 
even given the diversity. 


scoured the fusion process of its 
potentially ruinous reductionism (if 
you can still find them, check the 
group's two brilliant albums on the 
German Montuno label). Villa 
Hidalgo is a largely successful 
attempt to reproduce that formula 
for a 90s audience. There are a 
couple of lame tracks but 

.one of the best 
records of Its type since Dizzy 
Gillespie's 1991 Rhythmstick 



Jon Rose’s ‘The Future Looks 
More And More Just Like the Past" 
traverses the phonetic contours of 
that statement, steered by the 
violinist's spartan, minimalist 
bowing. Alfred 23 Harth's 
miniature is a deftly-crafted and 
evocative dovetailing of film ndr 


Caribbean and Malo, Azl 
Cortljo's Time M; 
and slots neatly into a sequence 


Daniel Ponce and Jerry Gonzalez's 
albums for Kip Hanrahan's 
American Clave label. Hidalgo 
made his name in the early 80s as 


recordings as Free and Identity. His 

towards a more elemental fusion of 
samba, jazz and Amerindian- 
derived mysticism. Fourth World, 
recorded live at Ronnie Scott's last 
August with Flora Punm, 
saxophonist Gary Meek and 
guitarist Jose Neto, isn't as 

















Set in seventeenth-century France, this 
beautifully composed novella is based on 
the little-known life of the musical genius 
Sainte Colombe. It inspired Alain 
Comeau’s film Tous les Matins du Monde 
starring Gerard Depardieu, his son 
Guillaume and Anne Brochet. 

‘A chaste and simple tale, imbued with a 
haunting air of mortality...’ 

Observer 

£5.95 PB A Quartet Book Q 






















compelling as his two earlier 
recordings for Rykodisc with similar, 
reduced line-ups, but considering 
the non-availablity of much of the 


Music From The Motion Picture 


affirms unassumingly, 'to re- 
the distinct sound of the African 
American experience.' Even with 
Quincy Jones's help, that was 
always going to be a tall order in 


smoothly into Pete Johnson and 
Big Joe Turner, but their 
•Revolution' has a slightly by¬ 
numbers fell about it, as if it was 
scribbbled out on the back of a 


the distinctive sound of the Un- 
African American experience) evei 
if it doesn't have Jimi Hendrix's 
‘Foxy Lady - on it 

BEN THOMPSON 


Various Artists 

Duke Reid's Treasure Chest: 

Treasure Isle Rock Steady 


breeze rustled through Jamaican 
music. As if often the way, the 
breeze did not outstay its wecome; 
rocksteady arrived on the scene in 
1966 and had been all but 
supplanted by the more 

years later. Leading Jamaican 
producers like Clement Dodd and 
Prince Buster laid claim to the 
invention of the new, cool sound 


classics of the genre, but the brand 
leader was burly, gun-toting ex¬ 
policeman Duke Reid. 

40 of the tracks produced by 
Reid at his wooden studio on Bond 
Street, Kingston and originally 
issued on his Treasure Isle label 
comprise this twin-disc set. As 


original tapes and therefore the 
sound is as cool and limpid as the 
rocksteady itself. 


then on, if you can accept the 
cheeky history-of-struggle-as- 
lifestyle-accessory premise, there’s 
not much to argue with. There’s 
Lionel Hampton, the Inkspots, Louis 
Jordan’s 'Beans and Cornbread" 
(this and Ray Charles's That Lucky 
Old Sun Just Rolls Around Heaven" 
share the agit-prop honours), John 
Coltrane’s 'Alabama', Ella 
Fitzgerald, Billie Holiday ('Big Stuff 
not "Strange Fruit" - 


song choices) and Aretha Franklin. 
This is definitely a more rewarding 
all-round listening experience than 
the Wayne's World soundtrack, 
(which I suppose was the most 


of the beat and constructed 
delicate and intricate arrangments 
in keeping with the melodic 
approach of most of Treasure Isle's 

These included a number of vocal 
groups, predominant among them 
The Paragons, led by the yearning 
tones of John Holt and 
represented here by their original 
version of a song which would later 
gain renown, 'Tide Is High"; and the 


of The Techniques, whose 
interpretations of soul songs like 
Curtis Mayfield's "Queen Majesty 1 
and the Temptations'"I Wish It 
Would Rain' are masterpieces in 

The Silvertones, nevertheless made 
one rocksteady classic, 'Midnight 
Hour", followed on this album by its 
DJ version, by toasting pioneer U- 
Roy. 

Other leading lights of the 


sultry assurance - her 'sock it to 
me'in the middle of the latter 
sounds more like an invitation than 
an exclamation - and the 
ubiquitous Alton Ellis, whose "Girl 
I've Got A Date"-deservedly 
regarded as a classic - has one of 
the great bass lines of our time. 

Not every track in this set is a 
classic: Girl Satchmo, a female 
Louis Armstrong impersonator, is a 
taste this reviewer has yet to 
acquire, and some numbers, like 
Honey Boy Martin's cover of Jimmy 
Castor's "Hey Leroy - , are not even 
rocksteady. But it is a joy to listen 
to some of Jamaica's best music 
ever in its best sound quality ever. 
Heartbeat is an American label, but 
this and other rocksteady CDs are 
availale here through Charly. 

MIKE ATHERTON 


Various Artists 

Soul’d Together: The Soul Of 

Black America Voll 

ABOUT TIME ATS CD 

Expansion Soul Sauce Vol 1 

EXPANSION CDEXP 1 CD 

Movin’ On Vol 2 

RUMOUR RUL 301 LP/MC/CD 

Self-conscious, ostentatiously 
urban(e) and sophisticated, racially 
indeterminate, aspirational rather 
than adversarial; the outer qualities 
of the music featured on Sail'd 
Together and Soul Sauce mirror the 
inner complexities of its target 
market: middle class Black 
America. In the US there are those 
who would argue that by definition, 
a Black American middle class can 
have no soul - culturally, morally, 
spiritually - having long ago 
bartered it out to treacherous 
concepts of integration and 
assimilation with the white US 
oppressors. In which case you'd 
have to place the tracks on these 
two compilations alongside other 
examples of Black-Not-Black 
iconography - Bill Cosby and 
Charles Dutton, Ebony and Jet 
magazines, No-Lye hair processes 
- as bleached-out denials of the 
confrontational social and cultural 
imperatives now being demanded 
by the HipHop Nation. 

Here in the UK we can assume a 
certain distance from such special 


pleading, if only because this kind 

resonance or engagement Without 
the contextualising, self- 
aggrandizing philosophies of 
HipHop, Techno, Garage and so on, 
the idea of an independent US soul 
underground feeding directly into 
the middle strata of Black 
American society is only suggested 
by the occasional cross-over 
success of such singers as Luther 
Vandross and Anita Baker. To get 
to hear such great tracks as Lavona 
Mason's "Do You Believe" and D 
Macon's "Falling" ( Sail'd Together) 
or Leroy Hutson's "Share Your 
Love" and Leon Ware's "Heartbeat" 
{Soul Sauce) - tracks characterised 
by shattered vocals, low 80s bpms, 

enlivening internal dramas and 
tensions, lyrics idealising 
heightened states of personal 

you'd have to know the kind of 
clubs where such DJs as Richard 
Searling, Dean Johnson and Bob 
Jones play. If you don't, these two 
releases make good familiarising 

Like its predecessor, the second 
volume of Movin' On documents 
the state of the London soul 
underground, class of 92. Ten 
years ago, stacking up a 
compilation of Brit-Soul against the 
US originals would have been a 
risible experience. Now we’ve got 
our own thing going on. 

A strong sense of outreach and 
bricolage has characterised the UK 
soul underground in recent years. 
Following the lead and success of 
the Soul II Soul-Massive-Young 
Disciples continuum, the best UK 
operators establish identity and 
cultural placement by drawing on 
sensibilities forged from the 
syncretic atmosphere of 80s 
Clubland-engineeringa 
rapprochment between the 
motivating musical legacies of 

Caribbean. Best examples of that 

Joanna Law's halting, dubbed-up 
"Warm Love" and Martine Giraulfs 
irresistable 'Revival', with its 
anthemic lyric, smooooth bass 'n' 
drum drop-ins and aching, melt- 
into-the-floor ambience. 








Koglmann's album (dating from 
1984 and featuring another 
Splasch alumunus, saxophonist 
Roberto Ottaviano) is altogether 

representing his conscious reaction 
against the free music ethos with 
which he has matured. This is not 
revivalist, reconstructionist or neo- 
ist, though it draws from genres 
more venerable than the post-bop 
orthodoxy. Matching jazz and 
classical musicians it synthesises 
something which is neither one 
musical genre nor another, nor a 
facile fusion, but an evolutionarily 
viable hybrid. More important, it 
sounds good. 

All three albums feature live 
performances, which may well 
explain the edge they have over 
the Vesala album. Drummer Vesala 
sports a Bismarckian moustache 
and writes music for Sound And 
Fury which is not unacquainted with 
blood and iron, or even blood and 


equal parts 'on the bus" 

music: a bunch of musicians being 
alternately amusing, obnoxious and 
thought-provoking. The Great Rock 
•n' Roll Swindle without the hype. 

Zappa has rescued John Lennon 
and Yoko Ono's appearance with 
The Mothers at the Filmore (June 
1971) from the disastrous Phil 
Spector mix on Sometime in New 
York City. Yoko's artless shrieking 
now sounds quite musical. She also 
calls Zappa "the greatest" - Yoko 
getting it right for once. There is 
also a 30 minute bravura rendition 
of ‘Billy The Mountain" and Flo & 
Eddie bringing out the full beauty of 
the melodies from the We're Only 
In It For The Money tracks. 

L. Shankar's Touch Me There is 
the CD release of a record Zappa 
produced in 1979. The notable 
track is‘Dead Girls Of London", 
Zappa's jaundiced view of English 



fire. The writing and perfomances 
are skilled and accomplished. In 
their unabashed and uncontrived 
mixture of elements from jazz and 
contemporary music these 
compositions occupy a peculiarly 
European landscape, where 
Vesala’s fellow inhabitants include 
ensembles like Ton Art and 
Norbert Stein's Pata Orkester as 
well as Koglmann's Pipetet. Invisible 
Storm is rather forbidding at the 
first couple of hearings. On further 
acquaintance many of the tracks 
come to meet you halfway, such as 
the percussive and abandoned 
"Gordion's Flashes’, yet I still found 

the music, feeling challenged in an 
adversarial way rather than being 
provoked and invited to explore 
something unfamiliar. 

BARRY WITHERDEN 


Playground Psychotics 

ZAPPA RECORDSZAPSSCD 


Touch Me There 

ZAPPA RECORDS ZAPSO CD 


originally recorded the vocal track 
but, according to Zappa, Mo Ostin 
of Warner Brothers scuppered the 
deal - here ifs Zappa and Ike 
Willis. Their leering innuendo is 
actually better than Morrison's 
pained croak. Otherwise, the ‘top 
London session men" play a big¬ 
boned rock that can not really rise 
to Shankar's scurrying, waspish 

Prazsky Vyber is a band led by 
Michael Kocab, the Czech rock 
musician and composer who rose 
from underground status to a seat 
in Parliament dunng the November 
1989 revolution. It was Kocab who 
got Zappa over to meet Vaclav 
Havel. Recorded during 

last Russian soldier in June 1991, 
the music is in the rhetorical heavy- 
rock-cum-cabaret style familiar 
from Bill Nelson, Killing Joke and 
Laibach. Zappa plays guitar on a 
reggae track, his unique, sleazy 
sound still stirring after a three year 

BEN WATSON 


Prazsky Vyber 
Adieu C.A. Live 

AP RECORDS AP0001-2311 CD 

Playground Psychotics is a double 
CD from Zappa's early 70s period, 
















outline opera 

Nick Kimberley waits till all the 
fat ladies sing. 


At the beginning of the 17th 
Century, when opera was but a 
babe - albert with a precocious 

Claudio Monteverdi wrote that 
his music sought "the natural way 
of imitation." We might find that 
unambitious - who wants music 
that merely imitates? But at that 
time, opera, no matter how grand 
the accompanying paraphernalia - 
■Monteverdi's Flying Circus', as one 
wag put it - pursued Truth and 


through music. If you can call that 
simple. 

Ever since, opera has vacillated 
between "natural imitation" and an 

and narrative that can only be 
called 'operatic'. At present opera - 
standard repertoire and new works 
- favours the high style, but in 
taking us back to source, two new 
Monteverdi recordings suggest 
ways of marrying text and music in 
a manner that still sounds new. 

The Orpheus legend is one of our 
founding myths, and Monteverdi's 
Orfeo, the first great opera, is a 
potent account of the sorry tale - 
although stage decorum being 
what is was in Monteverdi's day, the 


Orpheus was omitted. Still ifs a 



of iconoclastic status for his 
recording of Orfeo (L'Oiseau Lyre 
4C3545) but ifs stirring stuff, the 
fast tempos exhilirating, the slow 


passages mgvingly mournful. 

large, it never obscures the 
minutely detailed richness of 
orchestral and vocal action. If only 
contemporary opera had the same 


The second recent Monteverdi 
recording is Rene Jacobs’s version 
of II Rltomo d'Ullsse In Patna 
(Harmonia Mundi HMS 901427- 
29). This uses a smaller orchestra 
and larger voices than Picketts 
Orfeo - Bernarda Fink’s Penelope is 
remarkable, the vocal grandeur 
buoyed by the discretion of the 



instruments which lead her through 


closest to the intensity of David 
Freeman's recent production at the 



Opera is so rooted ii 
sits uneasily with reli_ 

20th Century, that is, when the two 
have often clung tog 



expansive, less acerbic than Pierre 
Boulez on the only other recording 
of the three-act Lulu (DG 
415489). If that means his 
version, stage bumps and all, is a 


remains a rarity. 

Lulu represents a kind of 
Dionysiac pursuit of oblivion, her 
story told by Berg in a fiercely 
astringent language. In Karol 
Szymanowski's King Roger, 
Dionysus himself leads us, not to 
oblivion, but to enlightment, and 
Szymanowski's music is 
appropriately ecstatic Written only 
a decade before Lulu, King Roger, 
with its febrile and delicious 
Orientalisms, is almost literally a 

In a new recording of the work 
(Koch Swann 314014)) Robert 
ski captures the opera's 


were by any other African artist 
Lam Toro (Island CIDM 1080) 
would sound like a classic (being 
significantly stronger than any of 
Youssou N'douTs Western 

is, for example). Yet it 



Dionysus of almost Jon Vickers-like 
vocal demeanour. But with only 80 
minutes of music spread over two 
CDs, the record company really 
should have given us more - and 
there’s plenty of little-known 

Francis Poulenc's Dialogues des 


A lot of Maal’s contemporaries, 
following Salif Keita into synthy- 
pomp-rock-land, are certainly 
cocking things up. Many of Mali's 
greatest female singers have 
permanently damaged their faces 
by using skin-whiteners - an ironic 
counterpoint to the manner in 





























































affectionate treatments of his 


Roy Campbell NewKindom 

more confident than his rather 
muddled Silkheartset. Zane 

forearm smash after Campbell's 
graceful dips and glides, and 
Ricardo Stroberf s nimble alto is a 

great work from old chum William 
Parker on bass, Zen Matsuura on 
drums and the magically effective 
Bryan Carrot on vibes. Three trio 
tracks put Roy's tersest playing on 

precise and decisive, its hard to 


Marty Cook Borderlines (tutii 
888122 co) Cook's trombone is a 
wisecracking weapon in the new 
tradition of Ray Anderson and Gary 
Valente, but he's more sparing than 

and the wit in these ten tunes is of 
a more dry disposition. After two 
discs with Jim Pepper, the new 


Victor Goines Genesis (AFO 92- 
0428 co) More young lions at work: 
Nicholas Payton is ready to be this 
year's teen trumpet whizz, Brian 
Blade plays mercurial drums, Chris 
Thomas is Betty Carter's baby 
bassist. At 31, Goines is the old 
man. But he plays meaty if 
sometimes discursive tenor in the 


Branford manner, and though the 



Graham Haynes Nocturne 
Parisian (misEncos4S4 cm 

Haynes's earlier What Time It Be 

the M-Base pack, and this one is a 
step or two off into the unknown. If 
Miles Davis flirted with this kind of 
international call between New 
York, Paris and North Africa (and 





back), it’s a genuine experimenter 
like Haynes who makes it seem 
plausible. Stiff but not unfunky 
percussion tracks signal (ahem) a 
world of musics, keyboards 

through the textures, and the 
leader's cornet takes time and 
space to be simple, lyrical and 


Jonas Knutsson Views (caprice 
cap 21246 cd) More music from 
Sweden. In very bright sound, this 
saxophonist goes for sometimes 
gratuitously complex small-group 

electric colourings, and there are 
times when the music either sags 
or falls apart. But the simpler duo 


least something of what he wants. 
All this and Steve Williamson too. 


Orchestra Flux (northeastern nr 
soio cd) Guest spots by Julius 
Hemphill and Sam Rivers are less 
impressive than the scores penned 
by the in-house team for this 
pleasing Boston collective. I 
especially like Susan Calkins's trim 
and busy (but not messy) "Out Of 
A Fall" and Duane Johnson's ode 
to acceptable shopping "Out 
Looking For Potatoes, Onions And 
Bread". They're all played with the 
kind of honest gusto endemic to 
neighbourhood heroes. 

Lee Konitz & Peggy Stern 

Stern justifiably gets equal billing 


delivery which, on the glorious 
"Vadring", is ecstatically beautiful. 
Faint echoes of old art-rock don't 
do him any favours, yet much to 
enjoy. 

Erik Truffaz Nina Valeria 

(PLAINISPHARE PL 12679 CD) 

Trumpeter Truffaz leads a quintet 
including that admirable 
saxophonist Maurice Magnou, and 
there is scarcely a dull passage in 
his nine original themes, ingeniously 
poised between post-bop 
convention and a less traceable, 
faintly ominous lyricism. Initiatives 
are passed between the five 
players with a real feel for jazz 
'democracy' but the empathy and 
intensity of the playing suggests a 
leader who knows how to get the 
best from his team. 


best realised records he's probably 
ever done. The basic sextet is 
broken down into various 
configurations but it's the interplay 
of the two principals which creates 
the most intense music, and their 
two duets are pristine enough to 
leave one aching for a full album of 
the same. Lee sounds as 
idiosyncratically commanding as 

"Subconscious Lee" hundreds of 
times, but in Stem's new 
arrangement he seems revitalised. 


Jack Walrath Out Of The 
Tradition <husehcd5403cdi 

Walrath's Muse albums are starting 
to assume a grandmasterly air of 
authority. This one calls in Larry 
Coryell, Benny Green, Anthony Cox 
and Ronnie Burrage for a session 
that argues for the return of bad 
manners to the blowing session - 
while paying subtextual dues of 
many stripes, including a deft 
homage to Mingus in a splendid 
"So Long Eric". Walrath himself 
plays enough trumpet to insist that 
he assumes a more rightful place 


sombre record shows off the 
trombonist’s delicacy, instinct and 
insuperable control. Bloodless 
support from the rhythm section 
(aside from guitarist Ted Dunbar, 
whose lightly resilient touch recalls 
the hornman s beautiful date with 
Joe Pass) but Johnson's measured 
look at the ten standards on offer 
results in a series of improvisations 
that drift up through the digital 


Joe Wilder Alone With Just My 
Dreams (evening star esioi cd) 


Comeback albums and early- 


whafs probably too large a part of 
the recording regime, but Joe 
Wilder's extraordinarily fine record 
is several notches above ail that 


He eschews old-world sentimer 
for a dear-eyed intensity that 
makes, say, "Answer Me" even 


more affecting than it might have 
been. None of his lines shake, there 








are plenty of notes but none 
wasted, and the material Is a 
winning blend of unfashionable 
standards and - in a nod to Pops 
that should be a model for younger 
upstarts - jazz lipsmackers of the 
order of 'Struttin' With Some 
Barbecue'. Handsomely recorded 
and not a second too long, even 


in brief dub trax 

Kodwo Eshun thinks his way 
across the dancefloor 

Big Youth 7 Jack RadicsThis 
Information itappa white label 7") 

Startling and thrilling old school/ 
new school JA collaboration. "Take 
back the rain’ (or ’reign"), sings Big 
Youth - while the Moog stutters, 
and the Youth covers his back, and 


Euroracist anthropologists 
wondered if the 'fetishes’ that 
'natives' worshipped just stood in 
for the gods, or were actually the 
gods themselves. Those old greys 
uncovered a bucket of eels which 
finally killed them off: this 12-track 
album invokes the very same. Is 
this just the soundtrack for the new 
glamour 92 - girls dressing up as 
boygirls, boys as supergirlmodels - 
or is it the thing itself? Fetish, 
anyway, as glamour incarnate - in 
the take and give of voice and 

waist, part to part, sole to soul. 

Moves in Motion Gestures 

(DESTINATION EX DEST 002 12") 

Introspective, exhilarating four track 
EP from Tony Nwachuku and Mini 
Kobayashi. 'Beats And 
Improvisations' is soundtrack soul, 
while "Ultramarine' is a studio (as 
opposed to street) strut. Inching 
along, it doesn't care whether you 


heartstopping trills and runs. ‘Make 
things right in Arabia, ’ he suggests 
-salient advice for us all. 

Various Kinky Trax: New York 
Attitude (react 11 lp) 19th century 


LP) Black Futurism from Detroit 
crept back, in shadowed glory, in 
1992. This eight track double 
album, nicely compiled by Creation 


Records offshoot Infonet, selects 
some of the finest Best of the 
bunch is 69, aka Carl Craig, with his 
track 'Desire" A single reed-pitch 
synth vaults and soars, taking your 
heart with it as it solos and plunges, 
gasping for breath. Play alongside 
T Plays It Cool" by Marvin Gaye. 

high rsn T 2-) There’s a man-made 
ionosphere surrounding the earth, 
made up of 50 years of telecom 
transmissions, where Catweazle 
orbits besides the'Funky 
Drummer - sample, while both are 
buried in the debris of Greek info¬ 
mercials, US newscasts, the rest. 
Sequential, part of the new 
Frankfurt trance sound, sound like 
satellites in love. This Is gossip 
beamed from their world to ours: 
very secret quite funny. 

Rebel MC The Governments Fail 

(BIG LIFE BLRT 88 121 Rebel MC'S 

lyrics are very corny. Slogans, 
headlines, cliches, tabloidese: 
nothing is too broad for this man. 
Ifs said politics is too complex to be 
summed up this way: but this gives 

politics. The Rebel lives and dies by 


the hook, and always finds his mark 
- the door that his lyrics headbang 
away at swings easily open every 
time, charmed, perhaps, by the 
John Barry swish of his melodies. 

Blapps Posse Set Yourself 
Free/Bus It (ruff lick likkoo 2 i 21 

'Bus If is, by my count, the third 
song this year to fall in lover with 
the siren sound of aster Aisha’s 
"The Creator". The Orb and The 
Drum Club also set the pulse chant 
of her voice to their tracks. This 
music is inner city mechanics and 
time travel Ragga as antenna 
music picking everything up, and 
redirecting it. 

Misty Oldland Got Me A Feeling 

The keyboards feel like running 
down those steps inf Montmartre, 
the way you'll never! do - that light 
that lilting. Misty’s voice is every 
open car drive you’ve ever wished 
driving was really like. Her breathy, 
finegrain close-up of asong is a 
love-letter 10 and from Slow 
Motion, the club Misty used to 
promote, one of thd clubs which 
effected the rise of street soul in 
1992. 


◄Gif from p.40 racist culture. Now he fell silent His recording contract 
with Arista ran out and he became locked in a series of debilitating legal 
battles with promoters and agents. Isolated from his rightful audience, he 
suffered the consequences of neglect and indifference. He developed a 
spiralling drug dependancy (which reached an apotheosis of sorts when he 
was deported during a 1989 UK tour for possession of cocaine). His occa¬ 
sional European appearances - one is documented on the two hour live set 
Amnesia Express - revealed a withered spirit Few new songs emerged. 
When they did ('Space Shuttle") he saw them sink without trace. As the 80s 
progressed, a new wave of creative Black artists broke cover -the HipHop 
generation - signifying heavily on the Blues continuum, but dismissed by Gil 
asflakey arrivistes. In a recent, unpublished interview, he posed a rhetorical 
question: after 20 years of personal and public struggle and with prospects 
of a brighter day for Black Americans no nearer, what more could he do? 
He'd provided the answer 14 years earlier, on the song "Must Be Some¬ 
thing': ‘Tell you something, tell you something you can do/keep on moving, 
keeponmovingfbrwhat'strue." (NW) 

Edits 

In addition to the above, Gil has appeared on three further albums: No 
Nukes: Musaans For Safe Energy (Asylum 1980) features a live version of 
“Shut 'Em Down'; Sun City: Artists Against Apartheid (Manhattan 1985) 
features a track called 'Let Me See Your ID", unavailable elsewhere and 
with a guest appearance by Miles Davis; Sunsplash Live (Tuff Gong 1983) 
has a further take on the nuclear paranoia of 'Shut 'Em Down' recorded 
live at the 1983 Reggae Sunsplash. There are also three compilations: The 
Revolution Will Not Be Televised (Flying Dutchman 1974, reissued BMG 
1989) collects tracks from the first three albums; The Best Of (Arista 


1984) is a now deleted selection of the landmark 70s tracks, plus 'Re- 
Ron", a ’B-Movie" follow up and that rare thing, a new song, which was also 
released as a 12" with a Bill Laswell mix (which Gil subsequently disowned). 
Glory (BMG/Arista 1990), a companion set to The Revolution Will Not Be 
Televised, is a comprehensive if rather idiosyncratic apd poorly pro¬ 
grammed selection of tracks covering 1974-82. The only Recordings cur¬ 
rently available are the two BMG compilations and Winter In America, re¬ 
cently reissued on Strata East BMG Japan are currently planning an ex¬ 
tensive reissue programme that will once again return the music to its orig¬ 
inal formats and contexts. 

GSH began his engagement with creativity as a novelist and poet rather 
than as a musician; as a teenager in Jackson, Tennessee (he was born in 
Chicago) he was writing pulp detective stories. His literary direction shifted 
with his move to Spanish Harlem in the Bronx in the mkH 60s, where he 
began factoring in a vivid socio-political dimension. He followed poet 
Langston Hughes onto the campus of Lincoln University (where he met 
Jackson), then took a degree in creative writing at Baltimore before mov¬ 
ing on to the University of Columbia (eventually dropping out to pursue less 
academic callings). To date, his words have appeared across four volumes. 
The Vulture (World Publishing 1970) and The Nigger Fattory (Dial Press 
1972) are both novels. Small Talk At 125th B Lennox (world Publishing 
1970) is a collection of poetry that provided much of thd material for the 
album of the same name. So Far So Good (Third World Prdss 1990) repro¬ 
duces the poems that originally appeared in a booklet that accompanied 
the 1979 LP 7he Mind Of Gil Scntt-Heron. It is the only one of Gil's books to 
remain in print O 
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The Magnificence Of Stereo, 

Richard Scott/Rex Caswell. CD, 

£ 10.50. Pool Records, 41 Lapwing 
Lane Manchester M20 8NT. 061 - 
4489173. 
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Outstanding Vocalist required 
for radical 90s band (Massive meets 
Steve Coleman meets Steve Reich) 
for current recording work. Call 
Rasheem:071 2871689 

Piano Movers We move pianos 
upstairs, downstairs, through 
windows. Crane work fully insured. 
Ringforfreeestimate:081681 
5839(all areas covered). 

Vantastic Adeliveryserviceforall 
your business and private 
requirements. For an immediate 
quoteringGaryon0814626561 
or mobile0836-262443 

Specialist Removals Antiques, 
artwork, pianos. Call: 081686 2061. 


Frank Wright Wanted tapesof 
Centre Of The World/Sun Records, 
Kevin My DearSon, Stove Man, Love 
Is The World, Eddie's BacklnTown. 
Yourprice, write to Roy Morris, 5 Hill 
Road, Abroath, Angus DD111BX. 

Painting Si Decorating Music 
loving expert painter & decorator - 
12years experience,fast, clean, 

Free estimate in London, call 
081 451 3863. 

No job too large or small. 


"Labelling of musical style 
only fuels divisions in 
society"-Billy Jenkins. 


Classified rates are Situations vacantand trade S1 per word, private 
advertisers 50pper word, minimum ten words in each case;phonenumbers 
count asttvo words. Semi-display rates: £15percnlumncentimetertorboth 
ms vacant £25 per 


JAZZ CDs/LPs/Cassettes 
CLEARANCE SALE 

Dozens of end-of-line titles and deletions 
All at bargain prices. 

Send SAEfor list to: 

New Note, Unit2, 

SevenoaksWay, 

Orpington, KENT, BR53SR. 








































Andy underfire 

Many thanks to Andy Hamilton fa- 
expending the oxygen to review my 
CD Oxkma (77* Wire 102). However I 
am baffled at the fan that The Wire 
wouldencouragesuchamanto 
review music of this nature since he 
obviously has no taste for the genre, 
the result being negative criticism 
sewing no purpose. In an already 
hostileenvironmentplagued by 
prepackaged and robotic music, 
young artists and their audience 
deserve at least some constructive 
and descriptive criticism instead of 
pompous, empty and uninformed 
rhetoric. Andy, do you still find the 
Keith Jarretttrio soporific? 

Ahmad Mansour, NYC 


% David underfire 

By putting outa CD almost solely 
composed of other people's music I 
guessweaskedforitButDavid 
loop's review of ThehagnificenceOf 
Stereo by myself and Rex Casswell 
(The Wire 105)seemstomissthe 
point entirely. 



sampled/stolen musictohisown 
small, reactionary idea/history. 


Reading like some kind of sampling 
train spotter, he questionsthe 
■purpose' of the music, assuming it 
must be something to do witha 
■potential for disturbance". I don't 
really getthat I mean, who buys CDs 
to be disturbed? We made The 
Magnificence Of Stereo because we 
thinx n is a nice noise and sounds 
sufficiently different from anything 
we've heard before to warrantthe 


ButToopissowrappedupinthe 
■purpose" and in the cultural politics 
of plagiarism, the "lineage of 



intervention", ‘upsetting notionsof 
musical ownership and composition" 
or the "vortex of androgyny", that he 
never seems to consider that it might 
just be music-something to listen to, 
take pleasure in, laugh at, hear in the 
bath. Notheory, justsounds, take 
them or leave them. 

I'm notsaying that it's not worth 
writingaboutmusicor about how it 
connects with the world outside. But 
any discussion of music that does not 
proceed from the experience of 
actually listening to it, but instead 

discipline, ortheory.asToop's review 
seems to, in the end probably has 
nothing todo with music. 

If you're not interested in music, 
why not write about something else? 
Richard Scott, Manchester 


David underfire (again) 

The sub-heading to DavidToop’s 
Techniques Of Ecstasy 1 piece (The 
Wire 105)tellsusthatshamansare 
"suddenly everywhere". Ifthafsthe 
case, then there's a dangerthatwe 
may all suffer in the (c)rush to get a 
mind-numbing overdose of ecstasy 
(whether pharmaceutically-induced 
ornot).Toop'sarticle( unintentionally) 
made that danger very clear. It's one 
thingto wonder how the ancient 
visionary disciplines of shamanism fit 
into "the advanced technological 90s 
mediascape,"asToopputit[octuo//y 
hedidn't-thiswaspartoftheartide's 
strapline written by a Wire stall 
membe/'-Edl.lfsanotherthingto 
forget that, in our ecologically- 
abused world, a contemporary 
engagement with shamanism surely 
involves something more than 
Techno-tripping in clubland. 
Shamans may be technicians of 
(rhythmic) ecstasy, buttheyYe also 
thinkers and poets, artists and seers, 
equipped with the sort of synoptic, 
healing vison which has always 


sought to protect and exaltthe 
shape-shifting diversity of Nature. 

Toop's notion that the power of 
natural, or “real time", shamanism, as 
itwere, is now extinct, and that, 
"magic presently runs more 
powerfully through the invisible 
pathways of the human/machine 
interface," isa glibly misleading, 
irresponsible suggestion. Outside 
clubland, contemporary "real time" 
shamanism is alive and well, not least 
thanks to the many shaman-like 
women artists, thinkers and poets 
who in recentyears have fought hard 
to encourage us to transcend the 
mechanistic world-view implicit in 
Toop’scondudingequation of 
shaman and cyborg. If all that is solid 
is not to melt into air over the next few 
decades, we need afar more 
reponsible approach to and 

loving shamanic wisdom than that 
offered byToop'swould-behip, but 


We welcome your letters. 
Send them to: 

The Write Place 
The Wire 

45-46 Poland Street 
London W1V3DF 


and shamanism, pop and 
(transformational)power. 

Madonna is "a powerful modern 
shaman,"saysToop.who'has the 
power to lead her audience through 
the lookingglass(though where she 
leads them is another question).' 
Letsassume,foramoment,thatthis 
devervamp of postmodernism may 
just have something todo with 
shamanism (asopposed to 
manipulative, lucrative exercises in 
socio-sexual teasing which 
conceivably have more in common 
with the archetypal figure of the 
tridkster). Ifthafsthe case why does 
Toop rate (pop star) Madonna for 
(probably)readingjoseph 
Campbell's The Hero With A 
Thousand Faces, but berate J im 
Morrison as a "pop/rock star glossing 
his persona with poetry derived from 
The Golden Bough and other myth 
sources"? Apparently, Toop had to 
encounter Venezualanshamanism 
before he was able to place 
Morrison'sshamanically-inflected 
work "in proper perspective" While 
Toop may feel that Madonna passes 
his patented Venezuelan 
authenticity test, all he has to do to 
place his claim for Madonna's 
shamanic powers in true perspective 
is to read any of the recent 
anthologies which have 
documented the development of 
female/feministshamanism, eg 
Michele Jamal's5hope-Sh(frers- 
Shaman Women In Contemporary 
Society. Similariy, should anyone 
wishtoseewhata "creative 
recasting" or my ideas about 
Morrison,MichaelJackson, 
shamanism and Jungian psychology 
Toop offered in his piece, they have 
only to read my Dreaming With Open 
Eyes: The Shamanic Spirit In Twendth 
CenturyArtAndCulture. To hell with 
cyborgs and charlatans, and to the 


justgroove on the hype." Long live 
theshaman! 

Michael Tucker, Brighton 















The latest breakthrough 
in digital technology... 



The compact disc player 
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The world's jazz 
is on Polygram. 
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HERMETO PASCOAL 
Festa Dos Deuses 
Philips 510407-2 CD 
The stunning return of the 
Brazilian master. 



A Polygram Jazz Release. Out now. 
















